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“NOTICE. —On Saturday, March 19, we shall give with the 
srcratoR a SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT, completing the Series 
of Papers on ‘Tite PROVINCIAL History oF ENGLAND, con- 
taining the History of the Four Northern Counties ; and 
these Papers will be followed early in the Spring by a Series on the 
leading Personages of English History. 

ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the Double Number must be 
wut on or before Thursday, the 17th inst. 








€ * The Editors cannot undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


N Monday Lord Carnarvon made a good speech on the shabby 
() and dangerous conduct of the Colonial Office to New Zealand, 
and would have made a better, if he had not been a good deal 
hampered by his own official antecedents. Lord Granville, who 
has been marvellously lucky hitherto in not causing a new 
massacre, either because the Maori tribes are more exhausted than 
anybody (especially Lord Granville) believed, or are divided 
amongst themselves, was in admirable spirits, and made some very 
awusing remarks on the ‘* renovated condition” of the opposite 
Bencb, on the gallantry of the Duke of Richmond in undertaking 
the leadership, on the danger that he would find a rival near his 
throne if it were true that that man would always lead the party 
who showed ‘‘ most sport,” and on Lord Carnarvon’s great apti- 
tudes in that direction, especially since, like Antzus, he had 
been restored to his pristine strength by renewed contact with 
the bench of leaders. He quoted an Australian politician's 
description of Lord Carnarvon as a statesman who used to have an 
old head on young shoulders, but who has now got a boy’s head on 
oldshoulders ; and, in fact, indulged so far in chaff of every- 
body opposed to him in this controversy, that his speech may 
almost have been said to wallow in chaff. For the present, we 
must admit that Lord Granville’s policy has had more success,—or 
more luck,—than it deserved. But it is dangerous to give the 
Colonies the notion that their troubles make admirable sport for 
statesmen at home. 




















On Wednesday a great Conservative banquet was held in the 
City, to celebrate the success of the Conservative operations in the 
registration of electors,—but somehow the great Conservative 
leaders would not show. Mr. Disraeli was “ indisposed,” Lord 
Derby and Lord Salisbury stayed away ; and Mr. G. Hardy and 
lord George Hamilton had to carry the standard. We have 
noticed Mr. Hardy’s speech elsewhere. ‘The dinner was very 
auimated, and rather a failure. 


Mr. Lowe seems to get along better with his deputations. As 
explained elsewhere, he quite charmed a malt-tax deputation 
which visited him on Tuesday, and was so delighted with his 





el 





The only answer to this is, that in spite of the losses the Savings’ 
Bank capital is worth to the State the interest it receives, because 
without it the State would have to borrow at 34. How does that 
stand ? 


General Prim has declared in the Cortes that every member of 
the Government, except Admiral 'Topete, is opposed to the election 
of “*M. Antoine de Bourbon,” the Duc de Montpensier. The 
Regent's Government appears to have given up the very idea of 
seeking fora King, and the Government of Spain may be described 
as limited constitutional elective monarchy tempered by a despotic 
Mayor of the Palace. 


The Tory speeches on the Irish Land Bill are all in one tone,—a 
tone of strong dislike suppressed for prudential reasons. ‘That of 
Dr. Ball, on Monday, was at once the most decided and the ablest. 
Throughout his speech, from first to last, ran a single consistent 
thought, that “free contract” is the highest form of tenure which the 
intellect of man has yet been able to devise, and that in legislating 
to restrict such freedom Britain was relegating Ireland to a lower 
civilization. He held that as regards Ulster tenant-right the Bill 
perpetuated and fixed a custom which varied with every estate, 
which was in itself an evil, making, as it were, a distinct law 
for every separate holding ; as regarded compensation, it was fixed 
too high, the maximum amounting to one-third the fee simple. Ie 
did not, however, object to the principle, but as regarded future 
tenancies he thought the Bill utterly bad. He held that the English 
were never content with less than the best arrangement, that they 
had fixed on free contract as the best, and that to keep the best to 
themselves and give Ireland an inferior one, was to repudiate the 
great idea of the Union, which was to permit all Irishmen to 
rise to the English level. Dr. Ball's peroration amplifying this 
idea was most eloquent, and, granting his datum, unanswerable. 
It only fails in its effect because the English have never permitted 
free contract about any article held in monopoly except land, and 
even about land the contract is not quite free. No tenant can 
“ contract ” to pay property-tax. 


Mr. Ward Hunt, on Tuesday, made a speech nearly resembling 
Dr. Ball's, but, of course, not eloguent. He bit at the Bill morsel 
by morse]. Utterly disapproving the whole of the legalization of 
the Ulster custom as the perpetuation of a bad system, he objected 
to the new presumption of law that improvements had been made 
by tenants. ‘The materials were very often found by the landlord. 
He denied that compensation for the loss of occupancy “ could be 
just or equitable in principle ;” it ‘‘ was a subtraction from the 
property of the landlord.” If it was argued that the landlord 
instead of compensation could offer a lease, then ‘‘a contract was 
to be extorted from him, the terms of which he was not at 
liberty to define.” He did not object to compensation for improve- 
ments, or to the purchase of estates on behalf of tenants, but held 
that the whole Bill would produce endless litigation. Mr. Hardy 
on Thursday kept up the same strain, but made more of the 
injustice done to purchasers under the Encumbered Estates’ Act, 
maintaining that any compensation due from them for back 
improvements ought to be paid for by Parliament; supported 
freedom of contract ; held that a landlord whose land was thrown 
back on his hands must still pay for the right of occupancy (which 
was denied) ; hinted that 19 years of lease satistied Scotchmen, 
and might satisfy Irishmen ; and finally, hoped, mure ecclesiastico, 
that ‘ good would come of the Dill.” 


Two of the most noteworthy speeches upon the Bill were made by 
Mr. Read and Mr. Henley, and curiously enough, they took directly 


benignity that it cheered him; and on the same day he gave | opposite views of one and the same provision. Mr. Henley, whose 
another deputation what seems a strong answer about the reduc- | other objections we have noticed elsewhere, held that the clause 
tion of the interest allowed to Savings’ Banks. He wants to/ giving compensation for mere eviction was a direct bonus on 


reduce it from 3 to 23 per cent. The Savings’ Banks object, | stinginess in the landlord, When the tenant appealed against 
whereupon Mr. Lowe replies that Government has lost by the | eviction, the Court would say, ‘“ Why, you are overrented ; you 


present practice £3,270,000 in twenty-six years, and wants to 
know why four-fifths of all workmen are to be taxed in order to 


| 


lose nothing,” and refuse any compensatiun. On the other hand, 
Mr. Read held that the clause would operate in favour of the 


give the remaining fifth more interest than the money is worth. | lenient landlord. Suppose he let five acres for £5 a year, the 
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compensation would be £35; but if he let five acres for £10, the 
compensation would be £70. Therefore, the rack-rented tenant 
who lost least by eviction would get most. We suspect Mr. Read 
is the more right of the two, as the Court in awarding compensa- 
tion must consider what the landlord has gained by extortion, as 
well as what the tenant has lust by cheapness. Mr. Read believed 
the Bill,‘ would, on the whole, do a great deal of good ;” but he 
scarcely liked any detail except compensation for improvements, 
and was full of the regular farmer theory, that a cottager is 
better off as a labourer. Perhaps he is in income, but there is 
payment in self-respect and independence. 


Perhaps the best expression was given to the feelings of the 
moderate Conservatives by Sir Roundell Palmer, who compli- 
mented the Ministry on their Bill, which he pronounced “large and 
important, but not revolutionary,” but was evidently reluctant to 
accept it in principle, called it a ‘humiliating necessity,” kept harp- 
ing on the sacredness of property, and declared that nothing should 
induce him to vote for the Bill except a certainty that the Govern- 
ment which had last year and this displayed such courage would 
display the same courage in repressing agrarian disorder, All this 
means that Sir Roundell Palmer accepts the Bill as a political 
necessity, but does not like it. 


It is scarcely possible to include the members who moved and 
seconded the amendment rejecting the Irish Land Bill, Mr. 
Bryan, M.P. for the county of Kilkenny, and Captain White, 
M.P. for Tipperary, amongst the principal speakers on the Bill, 
on any principle of classification. Indeed, with the exception of 
Mr. Fortescue and Dr. Ball, the speaking on the first night of the 
debate was dreary in the extreme. Mr. Chichester Fortescue, 
asserting that the Bill was both the simplest and the strongest 
ever suggested on this subject, made some very important points, 
especially as to the extraordinary progress of opinion on it within 
the last few years. [He described a Bill never introduced into 
Parliament, but contained in a blue-book, called ‘'The Bill of the 
Trish Members,’ which was drawn only four years ago, and which 


| Irish people as an alternative for Connaught: he hope 
'no danger of a similar issue in the present case,” Mr, 
' dilated on the necessity of strengthening the provisions of th , 
in the case where the tenant is, through age or infirmity rp. 
unable to work his own farm, and unable to find readily com 
to buy him out, and therefore retires from his holding alli via 
case Mr. Moore thought he ought to have the value of the ood 
will, as much as if he were succeeded by another tenant, We 
congratulate Mr. Moore on his wonderful change of tone Pr 
the recess. He speaks now like his former self,—like one cloths 
and in his right mind. 





The O'Donoghue followed in a pleasant and dignifieg 
very nearly in the sane tone, referring sarcastically to the freaks 
of those members who now opposed the Bill as “the Sambols of 
excited patriots.” Aud the Irish Solicitor-General, Mr, Serjeant 
Dowse, of whose amusing sallies we have said Something ely, 
where, closed that night’s debate with an argument chiefly 
directed to show that the Bill carefully provided that the arbi. 
trators or judges who award compensation for eviction not uly 
may, but ought to, take into account the whole circumstances ¢ 
the tenancy, to abate compensation for every past boon of the 
landlord’s, and to raise it towards its maximum in all cases wher 
the landlord can be shown to have dealt hardly with his tena 
in times past. 


Sir John Gray on Thursday night was amongst the few tp 
support the amendment, which he did in a very rambling 
involving apparently a good deal of effort rather than mug 
earnestness. He argued at tedious length against the notion of 
allowing the land tribunal to respect the capricious custom of 
every estate, which he illustrated by so very elaborate a digger. 
tation on the case of some estate where a grandmother was not 
allowed by its custom to harbour her own grandson, that the 
House got to giggling at every repetition of the word ‘grand. 
mother,’ and Sir John Gray grew angry. He twitted the 
O'Donoghue with having once been one of the “ excited patriots” 
whom he now ridiculed, and sat down after a very ineffective 





only went as far as this,—it left all the farmers holding or 

likely to hold leases for thirty-one years absolutely to shift for | 
themselves, and gave to tenants holding leases for any shorter term | 
of years an absolute right to their improvements, and to their 

improvements only. It is obvious, therefore, that Mr. Chichester 

Fortescue’s present Bill goes far beyond the Irish Members’ 
Bill of four years ago. Indeed, Mr. Chichester Fortescue claimed | 
for the Bill, in a very thoroughly reasoned speech, that it would | 
more or less succeed in putting all tenants on the same footing as | 
existing tenants of really good landlords, with this additional pro- | 
tection, that they will not be liable to any reverse of fortune through | 
the succession of a bad landlord or the sale of the estate. | 


Mr. Maguire, who opened the debate on Tuesday, and sup- | 
ported the second reading, though insisting much on the need of | 
amendments in Committee, gave many very telling instances of | 
the effect of insecurity even under good landlords. In one case a | 
tenant-farmer being asked why he slept in the same room with his | 
cattle, and that too with so good a landlord, replied that he could | 
never tell how long his good landlord would be left him, and that | 
if a hard landlord succeeded, any improvement would be an excuse 
for raising the rent or evicting the tenant. Some landlords | 
served notices to quit on their tenants, and besides got them to 
sign stamped agreements to surrender the land on the following 1st 
November, and giving power to distrain a month or two earlier for 
rent not yet fully due; this system the peasants called a double- | 
barrelled gun aimed at them, under the hope that if one barrel did | 
not bring them down, the other would. ‘The Attorney-General | 
(Sir R. Collier) replied to the objection that Ireland is being | 
degraded by a treatment which is, legally speaking, too barbarous | 
for England, and showed conclusively that it was the aim of the 
Bill to produce in Ireland the same results which the English law 
has already produced in England. 





Mr. G. H. Moore, M.P. for Mayo, who attracted so much | 


speech, which leaves a strong impression of half-earnestness op 
its readers. 


There seems to be no doubt that the proposition for defining 
infallibility was distributed to the Council on the 7th March, but 
the discussion will of course be a long one. The Monde, a Catholic 
paper generally well informed, translates the schema (which, by the 
way, it must have got hold of by somebody’s infraction of his vows), 
thus,—*“‘ Le Pontife romain ne peut se tromper, lorsque agissant 
en sa qualité de docteur supréme de tous les Chrétiens, il définit 
ce que l’Eglise universelle doit tenir en matiéres de foi et de 
morale; et que cette prérogative de non-erreur [inerrantia] on 
dinfaillibilité s’étend aux mémes matiéres que celles sur lesquelles 
porte l’infaillibilité de ’Eglise.” It seems clear from this, if it be 
a correct account of the schema, that inerrability is expressly 
attributed to the Pope when acting in his capacity of supreme 
teacher of all Christians, and defining what the universal Church 
ought to hold on matters of faith and morals. Of course the dis- 
cussion will last a considerable time; and even if the admission of 
a French ambassador to the Council, which Count Daru seems to 
have demanded, and the Pope, it is said, has cheerfully conceded, 
should make no difference, we may not get the actual vote this 
month. 


The Count de Montalembert has been again writing very dis- 
respectfully, not to say almost hysterically, of the Ultramontane 
party. The Count draws a distinction between the Gallicanism 
which he ridiculed in 1847, and the Gallicanism which he prais: 
now. If we understand him rightly, the Gallicanism he ridiculed 
in 1847 was the pretension of States to interfere with the Church 
in purely spiritual matters, and the Gallicanism he praises now 
is the resistance opposed by a party in the Church itself to the 
absolutist form of the Church, and to the attempt of the 
Church to impose its yoke on political societies. We su 
pect, however, that M. de Montalembert was carrie] away id 





attention by his infuriated speeches during the vacation, appeared | 1847 by the political liberalism of Pio Nono on his first acces 
in his place on Tuesday to make a very moderate and sensible | sion, and chooses to forget now that ¢iat was the exception in Papal 
speech, declaring that as he believed the Bill to be a genuine | history, and not the absolutism to which the Papal See, in cot- 
effort to do justice, so far as the critical conditions within the | formity with all its traditions, has again returned. The Tablet 
walls of Parliament woul] admit of justice being done, he felt remarks very pertinently that Gregory XVI. put forth in 1834 
bound to give his support to the second reading. He maintained, | principles even more anti-liberal than any contained in the 
however, with Mr. Maguire, that the Bill did not “carry out | Syllabus, calling ‘liberty of conscience,” for instance, a 
adequately its own good intentions.” ‘Good intentions were | ‘‘insanity,” and talking of the ‘‘liberty of the Press” as some 


said to form the pavement of a place that was once offered to the | thing that “could never be sufficiently execrated and detested.” 
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—— . . . . . 
Papacy has never altered in its claims, though it once tried a 
= ment for a moment, and so captivated the lively 


govern , 
-anination of M. de Montalembert. [as he, indeed, ever 


jen a genuine Catholic ? 


The Telegraph mentions a story for which we have seen no 
her authority, that the Italian Government have engaged the 
oof Baron Haussmann to build a completely new capital for 
faly, to be called Nuova Roma. The idea is a bold one; but 
an js the money to come from? and what is to Lecome of 
ce? and where is the new site to be? and since when has 
Italy surrendered the idea of Rome for its capital? and why such 
abathetic name as New Rome, worthy only of Illinois? &c., &c., 
of endless interrogatories. We suppose M. Haussmann has been 
consulted as to some Florentine improvements, and only trust he 
gill not plant a Rue Rivoli on the Arno. 


Mr, Berkeley, the Member for Bristol, and persistent advocate 
for the Ballot, is dead, and three candidates are worrying the 
constituency on the Liberal side. Mr. Kirkman Hodgson, 
Bx-Governor of the Bank of England, and Mr. Robinson, 
ial magnate, will submit to a test ballot; but Mr. Odger, 
yorkman’s candidate, will not. If three Liberals, or even two, 
go to the poll, a Tory will slip in; but what is to be done? The 
workmen will not yield till the class exclusion is over, and if Mr- 
Odger goes to the poll alone, half the Liberals will vote for the 


Tory. 

_ The accounts of the sinking of the Oneida, twenty miles from 
Yokohama, Japan, by the Bombay, read badly. The Bombay 
agent of the P. & O. Company telegraphs that the Bombay on 24th 
January was steaming eight knots an hour, when the Oneida, 
American steam corvette, going tir ven knots, steamed across her 
tows, and was cut down onthe quarter, She sank with 115 men, 
batsixty-one men escaped in boats. * ‘he Bombay felt the shock so 
little that Captain Eyre did not think the Oneida could have been 
much damaged, and continued his voyage to Yokohama.” The 
Americans are indignant at Captain Eyre’s apparent inhumanity, 
and according to this account, with reason. He might, at least, 
have stopped to inquire, but there is one point of importance still 
tobe cleared up? How long did the Oneida float after the colli- 
sion? If Captain Eyre saw her steaming on at that tremendous 
rate, he might have ground for thinking her unhurt. 


§. Sella, the Italian Minister of Finance, produced his budget 
on March 10. The budget for 1870 shows a deficiency of 
£6,440,000, to which must be added £320,000 for ‘‘ unforeseen 
expenses,” making £6,760,000 as the deficiency of the year. From 
this we must deduct £2,360,000 which belongs to the Sinking 
Fund, but may be used by the State, and the real deticiency is 
£4,400,000, not a very enormous sum, as the revenue does in- 
crease. This amount, however, S. Sella proposes to sweep away 
by seduction to the amount of £1,000,000, an increase of receipt 
from the grist tax of £400,000, and an increase of taxes to the 
extent of £3,000,000. That is all well, but what are the taxes 
tobe increased? If skins were taxed, Italians would flay them- 
selves. Why does not S. Sella put the crushing income-tax, which 
everybody evades, on a sound footing. 


A most extraordinary case was heard before the Lord Chief 
Justice at Chelmsford on Saturday. An unmarried woman named 
Smart gave birth to a seven months’ child in the presence of her 
mother and Eliza Stark. ‘The child was either strangled with a 
garter and buried in the garden, or born dead and made into a 
parcel tied up with a garter, and so buried. In either case Eliza 
Stark saw the act, and she swore in Court that the grandmother 
strangled the child, that she herself sat by and saw it done, not 
only without remonstrance, but with the remark, ‘‘ Please your- 
self, it is no business of mine.” She did not mention the facts 
till January 12, the reason being that on January 6, Eliza Smart, 
the grandmother, had accused her of improper conduct. ‘The 
Lord Chief Justice charged strongly for acquittal on the capital 
charge, believing that the witness had misrepresented the facts 
out of revenge. If Mrs. Smart had beem guilty, she would not 
have ventured to attack the witness. ‘The jury acquiesced in this 
View, and acquitted the prisoner of all but concealment of birth. 
Under that view Eliza Stark is a murderer of the worst kind, but 
apparently she is not to be tried. 

A certain County Court Judge, Mr. W. H. Cook, Q.C., has 


been quite a subject of interest this week in Parliament. First, 
Mr. Eykyn wanted to know whether he was the same Mr. Cook 





| scheduled as a briber at Beverley, which Sir R. Collier said he 
was, and then whether in that case he was not to be declared 
under the statute incapable of holding any judicial position,—as 
to which Sir R. Collier was not certain, as Mr. Cook had had no 
| chance of cross-examining the witnesses. Then Mr. Haviland- 
| Burke suddenly displayed a warm interest in Mr. Cook’s conduct 
as a county court judge, inquiring whether he was justified in 
/committing the foreman of a jury at Norwich for five days’ 
| imprisonment for standing up for the right of the jury to give its 
own verdict when a different verdict had been directed by Mr. 
Cook. ‘To this the Attorney-General replied that Mr. Cook com- 
mitted the foreman in question not for anything done in his capacity 
of juryman, but for expressing an opinion disrespectful to the 
Bench when the trial was over and he was ‘ functus officio.’ We 
remember reading the account of the matter at the time in a 
Norwich paper, and our impression certainly is that the jury was 
not dismissed and the trial not over when the foreman expressed 
very temperately his view of the jury’s rights and of the judge’s 
very uncourteous aggression on those rights. But however this 
may be, Mr. Cook, ().C., is evidently a very imprudent person, 
both as politician and judge, and will probably give the Attorney- 
General further trouble in more ways than one. 


The Irish correspondent of yesterday's 7%mes refers to an obser- 
vation of ours some weeks ago on the extreme untrustworthiness 
of the statements made in this and other Irish correspondences of 
English papers, in order to indicate the truth of one of the facts 
on which we threw doubt, —the brutal mutilation of Mr. O'Connor, 
of King’s County, by ruffians who intentionally and deliberately 
cut off part of his nose. That this did happen,—it has been proved 
in court, and the principal offender has heen sentenced to fourteen 
years’ penal servitude, and his companion to seven years,—not at 
all too heavy a sentence,—is now only too certain, and we must 
admit, therefore, that Irish contradictions of Irish news are some- 
times as fallible as the original statements. But in the other two 
cases noticed by us we were, we believe, right,—in one of them cer- 
tainly so, as the murder of the egg-dealer was proved on the inquest 
to have absolutely no connection at all with trade jealousies ; and 
our remark, as it happens, brought us a whole heap of letters from 
Ireland admitting the general truth of our remark, and deploring 
the mischievous prepossessions and eager prejudices which colour 
the letters of almost all the Irish correspondents of English news- 
papers. The truth is that these correspondents almost always 
belong to the Anglo-Irish party,—a party far more prejudiced 
against Ireland than Englishmen themselves. 








The Murseillaise’ publishes a letter purporting to be from 
O'Donovan Rossa, in which he states that he is compelled to rest 
upon his knees and elbows to take his food, is half-starved, deprived 
of light, and given *‘ chains and a Bible.” Once a day for several 
months he was stripped naked and examined, whether to detect 
secret correspondence or under a medical order is uot stated. 
** One day I resisted, and then came five oflicers, who assailed me 
with blows, and tore off my clothing.” ‘Two magistrates, sent to 
inquire into his treatment, refused to inquire into the prison dis- 
cipline. He was once confined in a dark cell for forty-eight hours 
on a charge of idling. When removed to London the day before 
Christmas, he was deprived of his flannels, and left for months 
shivering in the cold. There are many more details, and 
O'Donovan seems especially indignant with the religious instruc- 
tion, holding that ‘‘while people practise the morality and obedience 
taught by priests, tyrants have nothing to fear.” ‘The Fenian 
seems to have suffered nothing beyond what other convicts suffer, 
but we confess we wish to see his treatment altered. It is quite 
just, and often wise, to shoot rebels. It is also just to detain 
them as “ first-class misdemeanauts.” It is never either just or 
wise to degrade them. 


” 


The question whether insanity can be pleaded as a bar to 
divorce will be argued next term before a full Court. ‘Lord 
Penzance, in making the order, observed that whatever the result 
of that argument, the petitioner ought to be prohibited from pro- 
ceeding while there was a reasonable probability, as in the 
Mordaunt case, of the respondent's recovering. ‘The hardship 
inflicted on a woman who may recover and find herself divorced 
without a defence, is greater than the hardship delay could inflict 
upon the petitioner. If it is reasonable that insanity should not 
be a permanent bar to divorce, it is also reasonable that the suit 
should not be pressed during temporary derangement. 


0 923. 














Consols were on Friday evening 923 t 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
THE BOISTEROUS CONSERVATIVES. 


\ R. DISRAELI was “ indisposed ’—and Lord Derby and 
i Lord Salisbury apparently uwa¥ie—to attend the Con- 
servative banquet in the City on Wednesday, but perhaps the 
absence of keen and critical eyes put the boisterous Con- 
servatives, of whom the banqueters chiefly consisted,—Sir 
Stafford Northcote being the principal exception,—rather 
more at their ease, and enabled them to indulge more freely 
in those frothing Tory wines by which the failing spirits of 
the party aré from time to time wisely exhilarated. Still, 
though feeling more at their ease (just as boys do when their 
elders are away), with Mr. R. N. Fowler, and Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy, and Lord George Hamilton, and the Duke of Abercorn 
and the other animated persons who provide the Tory party 
with its bubbling force and its tumultuous hopes, there was 
evidently a certain uncomfortable feeling in the meeting at the 
apparent want of concert between the head and the members. 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy quizzed the Liberal party on the ground 
that it consists of a head, a centre, and a tail. If any Liberal 
had been present, he would probably have replied that the 
Tory party consists of the same elementary organisms; but 
that whereas the Liberal head and centre and tail are all 
strictly continuous, and connected by the proper vertebral 
arrangement, the Tory party is afllicted by a certain discon- 
tinuity between its head and its body, and between its body 
and its tail—the head (Mr. Disraeli) being decidedly severed 
from the trunk, though still able—as French physiologists 
maintain that all guillotined heads are—to observe and 
criticize what is going on in the body; and the tail (Mr. 
Newdegate), though still following the body at a certain 
interval, being similarly circumstanced, so far, at least, 
as tails can be said to have percipient faculties at all. 
Though, therefore, Mr. Hardy’s remark on the zoological 
structure of the Liberal party was received with the proper 
amount of boisterous applause, there was, we suspect, an un- 
comfortable but irrepressible sensation in the mind of the 
truncated Conservative body as to its own missing head and 
tail, which somewhat damped the heartiness of the enthusiasm. 
The worthy chairman himself felt that the true key-note of 
the meeting ought to be a certain tone of jolly grief (if we may 
be excused the expression) at the decease of the late Lord 
Derby—that of desolated boon companions, who feel a little 
proud of the honourable tears in their eyes as they recall one 
who is no more—a grief in the present case quite legitimate 
on this, if on no other ground, that the late Lord Derby 
really did hold together that organism, the articulation of 
which is now so fearfully interrupted. “ And the tear which 
is shed,” said Mr. Fowler, in that tone of sonorous good- 
fellowship for which he is celebrated, and which always adds 
a certain sense of comfortable cheer even to melancholy 
retrospects,— 
“And the tear which is shed, though in silence it rolls, 
Shall still keep his memory green in our souls.” 

We should fear that the cause of the Tory tears will do that, 
even more effectually than the Tory tears themselves. 

But what had Mr. Hardy to say when he addressed his 
enthusiastic friends? Well, he had to pay a warm compli- 
ment to the late Lord Derby, a somewhat cold compliment to 
the present Lord Derby, and a still colder compliment to Mr. 
Disraeli, to whose energy and honour he seems to have given 
credit almost at the expense of his abilities. And then Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy launched out upon a line of remark in which 
one would almost suppose that he was very unsuccessfully emu- 
lating his absent leader,—that of unfolding unhistorical his- 
tory, barren suggestions, indefinite definitions. For unhis- 
torical history, we should think Mr. Disraeli never invented 
anything quite so wanting, not merely in verisimilitude, but 
in plausibility, as Mr. Hardy's criticism on the causes of the 
break-up of the Conservative party when Sir Robert Peel 
repealed the Corn Laws in 1846. “It is quite true,” said 
Mr. Hardy, “that you had a great majority in 1841..... 
eventually circumstances happened which destroyed that 
majority, not, as is supposed, on fiscal principles, but on the 
manner in which certain fiscal principles should be carried out.” 
Mr. Fowler had lamented the absence of the new leader 
of the Tory Peers, the Duke of Richmond. But what would 
his Grace, who so accurately explained to Sir Robert Peel 
his “astonishment, distress, and horror’ at the attack 


made on the principle of Protection,—who explicitly declared | of their own heart and have seen nothing;” 


that he and his friends were for protection of ai! nay 
industries, agriculture and manufacture alike,—say . a 
wonderful historical gloss of Mr. Gathorne Hardy on . 
division which then arose in the Conservative party? gy “ 
Mr. Hardy, as he is venturing on the line of shadowy politi 
definition, should have given us some hint of the distine 
he wishes to convey between “ fiscal principles” and “he 
manner in which certain fiscal principles should )e carta 
out.” If free trade and protection are not opposite “ fiscal 
principles,” but only opposite manners in which certaj 
fiscal principles should be carried out, it would be satisfacto : 
to know what case of conflicting fiscal principles has me 
existed in the history of the world. We should expect yy 
Hardy to hold by analogy, that right and wrong, Radicalism 
and Toryism, Protestantism and Roman Catholicism are not 
opposite principles, but only different manners in which - 
tain principles are carried out. Is the red-hot Tory leader 
who frets under Mr. Disraeli’s tolerant breadth of view really 
feeling his own way towards political Pyrrhonism? } 
looks a good deal like it. The practical turn he gare 
however, to this astounding rationale of the Tory split 
in 1846 was, that members of the same party way 
fairly differ on fiscal questions, and that fiscal questions, 
therefore, ought not to be set up as the Conservative rallying. 
cry,—which is, we suppose, a cautious way of saying that 
the zealots for “ Reciprocity” threaten a great deal of injury 
to Conservative union. But if Mr. Gathorne Hardy was emp. 
lating Mr. Disraeli in thus going back to a fanciful recast gf 
the events of 1846 in order to get sufficient “ offing,” as it 
were, for that remark, we can only counsel him to wait jg 
future till he can carry such suggestions off with Mr. Disraeli’: 
humour and address, before venturing to imitate Mr. Disragjj 
in his wild historical speculations. 

Nor was Mr. Hardy more fortunate in his tentative def. 
nitions,—wherein he again seemed to be following with 
uncertain steps in his leader’s track. Conservatism, he says, 
means “loyalty to the throne, justice to the rich, justice to 
the poor, and freedom to everybody.” As that definition 
might have equally truly (and equally uninstructively) have 
been given of Liberalism, Radicalism, of Repealism, and 
every political “ism ”’ practically found in these islands shortof 
Fenianism, we cannot help thinking that it is somewhat defective 
in defining force. It is very like defining vegetarianism as 
meaning ‘ fidelity to the digestive system, justice to the blood, 
justice to the tissues, and health to the body.’ The point of 
such a definition may be said to lie wholly in its interpreta 
tion, which Mr. Hardy rather more cautiously than courageously 
completely withheld. It is true that at the end of his speech 
he gave what he called a ‘“ programme of principles,” but this 
was scarcely more explicit than his definition, as it consisted 
in the following heads,—(1), that the Conservative party ought 
to support the Conservative press, which is open to the objec 
tion that it defines an ‘gnotum per ignotuin ; (2), the Conserva- 
tive foreign policy is one not of selfish isolation or indecent 
intermeddling, but of courteous friendship at all times, d 
readiness to assist in solving international disputes, and o 
entire abstinence from the character of ‘ candid friend ;” but 
here again we fear no Liberal could wish for better gene 
terms to describe his views, though he might easily find mor 
specific ones ; (3), that Conservatives would treat the Colonies 
cordially and not meet them with civil sneers, which is a hit 
at Lord Granville, but not at the Liberal creed; (4), that 
in Ireland Conservatives would not encourage the “ wild jus 
tice of revenge,”’ but look to every interest in the country, aud 
respect those which are most industrious and most loyal,—very 
like saying that they would do what seemed best ; (5), that 
Conservatives would be earnest for social improvements, but 
take care that the measures brought in by the present Gove 
ment do not run into excess,—a very safe sort of prix 
ciple for Mr. Gathorne Hardy, indeed implying whi 
a clever mimic of Mr. Carlyle once called “a deep 
no-meaning in the great infinite heart of him.” Ant 
this is really absolutely «a// of Conservative principle 2 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy’s oratio ad familiares, his private col 
fidences to the chosen of his heart,—the boisterous Right 
Centre,—the Tory Protestants. A political naturalist studying 
the speech in the vein of the diarist of ‘ Happy Thoughts, 
to get a specimen of the true Orange Tory for a work 
Typical Developments, would hardly find a trace of a politica 
type init. It is an evil day for Conservatism when its chose 
prophets show so much division in its own ranks and so much 





confusion as to its proper principles, when they “prophesy out 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE LAND BILL. 


HE debate on the Land Bill has, up to Friday morning, 

T been one of intolerable dulness. There is no heart in 

the resistance and little eloquence in the appreciation, those 

gho resist being without hope, and those who appreciate being | 
hampered by a fancied necessity of defending some point of 
detail. The great guns do not fire till the close of the debate, 
too late for our columns, but it is clear that the only strong 
resistance to be expected is from the Tories, and that is import- 
ant only as prefiguring the possible course of the Peers. Sir 

John Gray fought hard for fixity, and declared that the Bill| 

was not intended to prevent eviction, but to give compensa- 

tion after eviction had been accomplished, which is equivalent 

to saying that a fine for an assault is not intended to prevent 

assaults, but only to punish assaults when they have been com- 

mitted. He forgets entirely that in all civil affairs nothing 

tends so much to prevent a transaction asa certainty that it will 

be costly. We, like Sir John Gray, contend that fixity is the 

true cure for Irish agrarian grievances ; but we defend it not 

as aright, which it is not, but as a mode of settlement which 

it would be expedient for the State to ordain, even if it in- 

yolved compensation to the landlords ; and our belief in that 

settlement does not blind us to the fact that the Government 

Bill effects all that can be effected without such compensation, 

unless indeed Irish landlords should awake to the fact that 

fixity with reversion of rents is their interest, that it would | 
double their revenues, and restore to them their natural | 
leadership of the people. Ina Parliamentary point of view, 
Sir John Gray’s opposition is of minor importance, for it is 
outweighed by the adhesion of The O'Donoghue, a typical 
“Milesian”” gentleman, of Mr. Maguire, the fanatically Lrish 
Member for Cork, and above all, of Mr. G. H. Moore, for 
twenty years the unswerving advocate of tenant-right, and 
thirteen years ago author of a Bill which was accepted 
by the tenant farmers of Ireland, who now gave his 
hearty support to the Bill as one which, with certain 
amendments, would help to secure the one object “ which 
would regenerate industry, revive enterprise, and above all, 
win back the fancy, the manhood, and the fire of the race to 
the only nation which had a right to command the energies of 
the Irish people.” Mr. Moore’s outspoken support will do 
more to excite the confidence of Irishmen in the Bill than any 
amount of legal speeches, the more because, considering the 
special position he occupies, the prospect which opened before 
him of being almost an O'Connell if he demanded more, it 
must have been dictated by a most upright and disinterested 
desire for the welfare of his countrymen. 

It is not the Tenant-Right League which is to be feared, 
it is that Tory instinct which, powerless in the Com- 
mons, is so powerful in the Lords as almost to lead 
the Peers to resist the national will. The Tory speeches, it 
is true, with the exception of Dr. Ball's, have not been strong 
in argument,—his would be unanswerable, were it only true,— 
for the speakers are harassed by their hopelessness, but 
they reveal a strong under-current of dislike to the main pro- 
Visions of the Bill. Mr. Henley, for instance, objected to 
everything in it of any value. He thought the purchasing 
clauses would fall dead; he thought the “disturbance ” 
clauses unjust, for, as he remarked with holy horror, “sup- 
pose a tenant killed foxes ;” and he thought the compensation 
clauses both unjust and injurious,—unjust, because the better 
the landlord the more would the tenant claim for being 
turned out,—injurious, because most landlords would buy out 
their tenantry, and so be quit both of them and the Bill 
together. Yet if these three principles are bad, what becomes of 
the Bill? Mr. Henley, at all events, ought to vote for its instant 
dismissal. Then Mr. Ward Hunt, admitting the importance 
and, indeed, necessity of a land measure, disputed every prin- 
ciple of the Bill. The presumption of law that improvements 
Were made by the landlord ought not to be disturbed. Com- 
pensation for mere eviction, or damages for the loss of the good- 
Will were not just. The thirty-one years’ lease was “a con- 
tract extorted from the landlord,”’ a mode of depriving him of 
his property. “As to Ulster Tenant-Right, it produced an 
armed peace, costly to the landlord, costly to the tenant,” and 
the operation of the Bill on poor estates would be to establish 
the Ulster custom. And finally, the Bill would give rise to 
endless litigation, and Ireland would be in the position of a cow 




















| 
free ; 


If all 
those objections do not make a bad Bill, what does make one ? 
and Mr. Hunt, like Mr. Henley, would, had he ven- 
have resisted the Bill. Colonel Wilson-Patten de- 
clared he should vote for it, yet he denounced the Bill as 
one which “ nothing but urgency could justify,” and its main 
provisions as “stigmas” upon the Irish nation, upon Irish 
landlords, upon Irish tenants, and as prohibiting free 
contract, while Mr. Hardy, though he would not oppose 
the second reading, held that no sufficient case for such 
a Bill had been made out. He wanted contract to be 
he wanted the Ulster custom abolished, instead of 
perpetuated; he wanted estates under the Encumbered 
Estates’ Act exempted from the law; he wanted leases for 19 
instead of 31 years. In short, he wanted everything but the 


t only pompously proclaim a “ vain vision,” but the | with the landlord holding her horns, and the tenant pulling 
ituously cheer it as if they had heard a revela-|her tail, while the lawyer ran away with the milk. 


- | 
| tured, 


Bill, which he was nevertheless not going to oppose. 
And finally, there is Dr. Ball, the only man on _ his 
side who rose to the level of the occasion. In 
his eloquent peroration he laid down a_ principle 
which is absolutely fatal, not only to this Bill, but 


to every Bill of the kind, Lord Mayo’s included, to every 
Bill which does anything but enforce a contract. “ My objec- 
tion to your new system is that it is not the best, and what 
is more, you know it is not the best. For here you are in 
England arrived at the highest pitch of civilization, you claim 
for yourselves that you are models to the world, you hold out 
your social relations to the admiration and envy of Europe, 
and you insist that the relations between landlord and tenant 
in your country shall be on the footing of contract. What 
have you been doing? You have been working ever since 
Latimer told the landlords who put out the tenants that the 
Divine vengeance would come upon them for it,—you have 
been working, I say, to make landlord and tenant not 
ascertain their rights by litigation, but have them established 
on the solid basis of contract, so that every landlord 


in England knows for what he contracts, and every 
tenant in England knows for what he has to answer. 


I say you have got the best system, and I believe it to be the 
best because I believe that Englishmen, having set their 
hearts on the best system, would be content with nothing 
What do I ask for my country? I ask the right to 
rise to the same level as yourselves. I demand that you will 
not lay down a rule of this kind and say, ‘This is good 
enough for Ireland. The Irish people differ from the Eng- 
lish. There is a positive incapacity in the Irish landlord to 
deal with his tenants by contract, and in the Irish tenant to 
take care of himself by contract. The Scotch and English 
are able to do it. Therefore the true system shall be reserved 
as a privilegium for them, but the Irish shall not be able to. 
contract because we shall put a clause in an Act of Parlia- 
ment to prevent it.’ ” 

It cannot be denied that Dr. Ball goes to the root of the 
matter. If his theory is right, clearly the Bill is all wrong, 
for its very principle, its first datum, is that free contract for 
land will not suit Ireland; but then why does he vote for a 
Bill he deems at once so bad and so insulting? The truth is 
that at heart the Tory landholders dislike the Bill, that they 
want what they are pleased to call “free contract,” that is, the 
right to sell an article of the first necessity of which they 
have a monopoly on their own terms, and but for their hope- 
lessness they would resist it. The Lords will not be hope- 
less, at least not hopeless of a majority, and we take the Tory 
tone in the Lower House to be symptomatic of a danger that 
in the Upper no effort will be spared to weaken the Bill in 
Committee, to eliminate, or at least soften down, every clause 
which tends to diminish the right of an owner of the soil to 
do what he will with his own, even if his will is to push the 
inhabitants into the sea. There is, we fear, a long and 
dangerous voyage for this Bill yet, through a channel swarm- 
ing with torpedoes. 


less. 





THE EDUCATION LEAGUE AND TIIE GOVERNMENT. 
\ R. FORSTER’S Bill is to be met by an amendment from 
A the supporters of the League on its second reading, 
and the amendment will, of course, single out the treatment 
of the religious difliculty as the blot in the Bill. Mr. Dixon, 
the Member for Birmingham, and founder of the League, is 
to move, “That this Iouse is of opinion that no measure for 
the elementary education of the people can afford a perma- 
nent and satisfactory settlement of this question, which leaves 
the important question of religious instruction to be deter- 
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mined by the local authorities.’ The negative character of | of duty and of the relative worth of the general aims 
this amendment strikes us as indicating exactly the unsatis- | life, than all secular studies put together; and that it will . 
factory and not altogether sincere position which has been | asked to do this in the case of the very children who are of ql] 
throughout taken up by the League. Mr. Abbott has pointed | others least likely to derive any knowledge of these ideas anj 
out, and has been much attacked by the oflicers of the League | influences from any other sources than school senda 
for pointing out, that the word ‘unsectarian, as applied to We all recognize the civilizing effect, so far as it goes, . 
the character of the education advocated by the League, was | facility in arithmetic, of the habit of reading, of ap 
from the first, as it now turns out to be, a very unreal | thoroughly scientific study from geography to astronsad 
word, a decent disguise for something like this,—‘ Secular, | and most of all, of contact with civilized and thinking nial 
or if not secular, so near to it that no secularist would | We are not going to deny that mere secular education will ts 
see any practical difference, though the friends of a | this way secure much of civilizing influence. But let an 
religious education might.’ During the deputation to Mr. | honest man among us, however little given to what is called 
Gladstone on Wednesday the Prime Minister did what he | an “ inner life,” ask himself what he would be if the class of 
could to clear up this point,—pretty effectually as regarded | ideas connected with the religious life of his Conscience 
the inferences which the public will quite justly draw ;—not | familiarity with the historical portraits of Christian lives, andall 
very effectually as regarded the professions of the League. | the haunting thoughts of an unseen eye and a divine judgment 
We quote from the report given in the Pull Mall Gazette,| had been blotted out of his childish training. Even then 
which was much the minutest. Mr. Gladstone asked :—/| who are now the most sceptical would generally regret such g 
“ As regards the power of local Boards as to religion, where | loss, and admit that the grave view they still take of duty was 
would you draw the line between the teaching being secular, | moulded by those influences as no other influences could har 
and what you now call sectarian? Would anything in the | moulded it. The League will say that these influences may be 
shape of religion be permissible in your schools, or would it | impressed on the little street Arabs whom we are trying ty 
not? For the sake of greater clearness, I will ask, would you | get at, at some other time, by the regular ministers of rm. 
have the Holy Scriptures read and expounded, would you /ligion. Yes; if they will submit to it. But after publicly 
have them read and not expounded, or would you have | recognizing that religion is not a real part of education a 
simple secular instruction without any reading of the Scrip-| all, and making them understand that it is quite voluntary 
tures at all? (Cheering, and cries of ‘‘ No Scriptures at all.”’)| whether they will listen to it or no, how can you fora 
What is the article of creed of the League on the subject ? | moment expect that those children who most need it,—namely, 
Mr. Chamberlain: In the draft of a Bill which was prepared | those whose parents care nothing whether their child is ty 
in order to put our views in the clearest form before the | be taught at all, will volunteer for a religious class,—first, we 
country, and which was passed by the executive committee | suppose, since his father is of no religion, deciding by alphs 
subject to revision, there occurs this clause :—‘ In the national | betical order, or some other chance method, which religious 
schools no creed, catechism, or tenet peculiar to any sect shall | class he shall atten?? The notion is really idle. What we 
be taught during instruction ; but the schools may, after the | do decide, if we decide to exclude religion from all the new 
hours of instruction, be granted for the purpose of religious | public schools, is that the vagrants and the destitute shall be 
training, provided no undue preference be given any one or} brought up to believe in this world, and hear of no other— 
more sects to the exclusion of others.’ ”’ and not even learn in early youth that there is a worl 

From this, it is quite clear that, at least a large number of | of the first moment within each child’s breast, on the 
the members of the League have never wished for ‘ unsectarian’| insight into which the colour of his whole life mus 
religious teaching, but rather for no religious teaching, in any | depend,—not to realize this at all, till the time comes when 
national school. That admission, however, was not extracted| he most needs the help of habitual respect for spiritual 
from the officers of the League. Mr. Chamberlain virtually | motives. 
declined to say whether he would have the Bible read and} Nor is this all. As our correspondent Mr. Green points 
explained, or read but not explained, or neither read nor ex- | out in another page, in one of the ablest letters this contro- 
plained. He stuck to his formula much as a Church clergyman | versy has produced,—we not only leave the child of ime. 
repeats the words of one of the Articles,—words which he is | ligious parents wholly uneducated in religion, but we leave 
bound to accept as words, but of which he is not bound to| the children of religious parents to the exclusive teaching 
expound his interpretation in any other words. The “ cheering | of clerical teachers. The League, so far from being ‘ unsectarian’ 
and cries of ‘NoScriptures at all,’” may however be fairly accepted | in its conception, is, in fact, one for erc/usively secular teaching 
as representing the characteristic and logical view of the League | of the children of the trreligious, exclusively sectarian teaching 
on the subject,—the view which is certain, if the principles | of the children of the religious,—as skilful a combination of 
of the League triumph, to swallow up every other view. Now} faults and evils as we can well conceive. The plan of the 
we think there is reason to complain that the Leaguers, in | League is that out of school hours the school buildings might 
moving an amendment on the Government Bill, do not lay | be lent to the different denominational ministers in turn, to 
down positively the principle on which they would solve the | teach the children belonging to their denomination. That 
difficulty which they charge Mr. Forster with having evaded. | is, those belonging to no denominations would go untaught, 
If they would say, with the most enthusiastic of their own | and those already belonging to denominations would be taught 
supporters, that the new schools should have no religious | catechetically by religious ministers. We object to both results. 
teaching at all.—we should all understand the issue. But | We think it almost as bad that religious teaching should b 
while they propose to leave it open to the local Boards to} taken out of the hands of the child’s natural guide, the lay 
have the Bible read and explained in one place, so long as no| master, and so be divorced from ordinary life, as that the 
special religious tenet is enforced,—a most unintelligible condi- | children who have no religion should remain ignorant af 
tion, by the way, for is not Theism itself a special religious tenet? | religious history and religious life. Yet this, no doubt, 8 
—read but not explained in another, and not read at all in a} the real drift of the ‘ unsectarian ’ programme of the League. 
third place,—we must maintain that they evade the religious | It never meant unsectarian religious teaching. It only meant 
difficulty in a far truer sense than the Government Bill, which, | unsectarian seew/ar teaching,—which could not be sectarian I 
though it might in some localities lead to a contest, would at | it would,—to be followed by sectarian religious teaching af 
least yield a clear result of the contest; while the League's | /‘sitwm, as much as the pupil will bear. 
plan would lead to a contest first and constant bickerings as | Ne ae 
to the meaning of the result afterwards. | - ap ae 

Let us assume, however, for a moment that the | MR. LOWE AND THE FARMERS. 
Government felt compelled to yield to Mr. Dixon's | \W" are bound to say that the charge which we last week 
amendment. Doubtless it would also feel bound to in-| brought against the Ministry—want of consideration 
terpret that amendment as meaning practically secular| for agriculturists—is ceasing to be true. Their great fise 
education, and nothing but secular education, in all rate-| complaint, the tax on Malt, the highest tax now levied in 
established schools, for there is no other mode of practically | England on any article used in a manufacture, has, within 
working the ideas of the League that will hold water for aj eight days, been twice brought before the Chancellor of the 
moment. Now, what would be the practical objection to that | Exchequer, and each time has been treated by him in a spirit 
course? It would be that Parliament would be asked to | which, to farmers at all events, will yield all the pleasure d 

| 
| 











enforce the exclusion from all public education of the one class} novelty. He did not snub their advocates. He did not tell 
of ideas and influences which every man in the House, and | them that their grievance was exaggerated. He did not eve 
we will venture to say in the League also, would admit to have | affirm that this one particular tax could not be felt as oppre® 
had far more operative effect in educating his own conceptions | sive, because the consumer ultimately repaid the producer 
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He was more than fair, he was considerate, almost kind, 
a? which, considering that his interlocutors 


q mental attitude 


wanted to deplete the Treasury, must have required a super- | 


haman effort of self-control. He actually told the Deputation 


of Tuesday tha 


ble por : 
rable nat they should live in a state of chronic discon- 


tent,” and apparently rejected altogether the traditional Liberal 
dogma, that a farmer is a fat fool who wants to escape the 
burdens other citizens have to bear. For the first time, we 
believe, in our fiscal history a Malt-Tax deputation interrupted 
3 Chancellor of the Exchequer with bursts of cheering, went 
away smiling, and pronounced energetically that they had 
been fairly treated. If this new tone is to prevail in the 
Cabinet, we shall have a Ministry taking up the real grievances 
of the “land” in earnest; for example, the fine inflicted on 
the manufacture of corn by the present method of assessing 
rates, and then poor Mr. Henley may sing a dolorous 
«Nune Dimittis,” for his function in this world will be 
over, and the next may by possibility not be divided into 
parishes. [We do not state that as dogma, for there must 
be a heaven even for Mr. Henley, and how, wanting 
parishes, could there be heaven for him?] As far as the 
farmers are concerned, indeed, their case may almost 
be considered won. We must not put promises into the 
mouth of a Chancellor of the Exchequer, but the whole 
drift of Mr. Lowe’s reply to Colonel Barttelot on Friday 
and to the Deputation on Tuesday suggested that he was 
thinking over a plan for abolishing the Malt Tax, and imposing 
a tax of, say, 5s. 6d. a barrel or lesson beer. Mr. Lowe is nota 
naif personage at all, but his surprise at Colonel Barttelot’s 
proposal to put a heavy duty on each barrel was naif, and led 
him into an amusing bit of thinking aloud. “ds. Gd. a 
barrel ; why, that’s £200,000 a year from Bass alone ; what 
will he say to that?” was the thought he uttered aloud in 
more Parliamentary form; and the prompt reply of the 
Member for Derby that he did not care a straw, for he could 
get his money back, came on him with a sort of surprise. 
The shrewd Member for Derby, who doubtless saw at a 
glance that with such a duty to pay before the barrels went 
out of the factory no man not a great capitalist could compete 
with him in making the kind of beer only great establish- 
ments can make, did not object in consideration of that pro- 
tection to collect the tax for the State; and Mr. Lowe, quite 
taken aback, almost promised to try the new idea. “He 
would either adopt it in his Budget, or give reason for 
not doing so.” If he does, he will, as the Deputation told 
him, do agriculture a real service. The barley-growers will 
be let alone, may sell their best barley to the brewers, feed 
their cattle with inferior barley—hardiest of cereals—or 
try experiments in malting their produce for themselves, 
s0 as to unite two profits. There ought, if the tax 
is once off, to be a malting in every village owned 
by the barley-growers. They will benefit directly, while 
the Exchequer will only risk a sum which in April it will 
be quite able to afford. 
made by Mr. Dodson, and Colonel Barttelot, and Mr. Bass, 
that as far as trading brewers are concerned sufficient money 
can be got out of the beer to recoup the malt revenue, now 
collected by a process which is excessively wasteful ; and the 
only doubt is whether all beer can be taxed alike, without 
reference to alcoholic strength, and whether it is possible to 
levy the tax from private brewers. As to the first point, 
testing beer will be a great trouble to the Excise, but it 
might, we imagine, be divided into two classes, strong beer 
and weak beer, and tested easily enough, without much 
increase in the duties of the excisemen who now test spirits. 
As to the second, there is a good deal of cottage brewing in 
some counties, and it is said to be very difficult, if not im- 


possible, to levy a duty on a tea-kettle, or to prevent cot- | 


t agriculturists were “a large, important, and | 
tion of the population,” that it was “ most, 


true ? 
differs radically from the taste for spirits, and that no 
alteration in the price of beer which we shall be able to 
secure will reduce the receipt from the spirit duty ten 


the morality of the country. 
sumption of spirits, in which case the Treasury has nothing 
to fear ; or it will hurt it, in which case the moralists have 
everything to hope. 
if he cannot part with the whole tax, will treat it boldly, and 
lay down as a principle that it ought to be fixed so thata 
given amount of drunkenness in beer and spirits shall bear the 
same fine. 
man as drunk as a gallon of beer, the tax on the gallon need 
not exceed the tax upon the pint. 
however, we think, concern themselves very much about the 
amount of the tax on beer. 
to-day, and the tax, once off their own shoulders, is sure to get 
| itself sooner or later pretty fairly adjusted. 
incidence of the Malt Tax as an impost on the land which has 
protected it so long. 
beer, every effort for its reduction will have the support of the 


It is quite clear from the statements | 





private distillation. It would be much less difficult and 
less costly, but it is clear from the brewers’ tone that they 
have no fear of tea-kettle rivalry. 

So far good, but thus far we have only arrived at a transfer 
of the duty from the raw to the manufactured material, 
and we want to go a step further, and get rid of the duty 
altogether, to relieve English farmers not only of the “ worrit ” 
of the duty, but of the duty itself. Mr. Lowe told the Depu- 
tation that he could not do this because “all the duties on 
spirits and liquors hung together, and to take off one would 
unsettle all,”’ but is he quite certain of his facts? We shall be 
quite content to accept his assurance if he will look carefully 
into the matter himself, but we suspect he is for once repeat- 
ing the common-places of the Revenue offices, against which 
strong arguments can certainly be produced. There is, we 
must premise, no «direct dilliculty as to the spirit duty, for if 
the spirit is made from malt we can tax it just heavily enough 
to make up the difference. Many men, however, argue that if 
beer, good beer, is made cheap, the drinking of spirits will 
cease ; a great moral gain, no doubt, but an immense loss to 
the revenue. But is there any evidence that that assertion is 
Our own belief is that it is not, that the taste for beer 


per cent. People who sip spirits do not do it from 


the feeling which induces men to drink beer, or any 
wine in the least degree likely to be affected by the 
cheapness of malt liquor. 
quickly, and they cannot get it out of either beer or cheap 
light wine. 
as he thinks, to give himself more capacity to work; the 
spirit-drinker drinks to take the cloud off him, to become as 
nearly drunk as he can without endangering his livelihood. 
Nothing Mr. Bass will ever give him for twopence will ever 
give the gin-drinker what he gets for that amount, and which 
no rise in price has ever yet induced him to resign. 
or was, no malt tax in the United States; but the tempta- 


They want strong excitement 


The beer-drinker drinks to make himself strong, 


There is, 


tion of drunkards there is whisky, and not beer, which is 


chiefly drunk by the soberest class of the drinking community, 
the German settlers. 
inconsistent with the other one that the Malt Tax is unfav- 
ourable to sobriety, but that is a mistake. 
no more extinguish spirit-drinking in England than cheap 
wine has done in France; but it will increase, as we hope, 
the habit of sobriety among the immense class which does not 
drink spirits, and at present can only get adulterated beer, and 
that under circumstances of all others most conducive to 
excess. At 
open to the opponents of abolition to use both argu- 


It will be said that this argument is 


Cheap beer will 


all events, whatever the result, it is not 


ments against it; to maintain that it will destroy 
the revenue, and will not diminish  spirit-drinking ; 
that it will empty the Exchequer, yet not improve 


Either it will not hurt the con- 


For ourselves, we trust Mr. Lowe, even 


In other words, if a pint of spirits will make a 
The farmers need not, 
Farming is not a thing of 
It is the apparent 


Once transmuted into a direct tax on 


tagers from selling under the rose the stuff they had produced. | borough populations, of the brewers, and, as we believe, ulti- 


We suspect, however, that both the difficulty and the danger | mately of the advocates of temperance. 


It is sure not to be 


arising from cottage brewing are very much overrated. In| forgotten in any popular budget, and sure not to be let alone 
this, as in every other department in life, the capitalist can | because nobody has yet settled how much of special taxation 


undersell almost every competitor. The reputation of “ home- 
brewed beer” is very much a thing of the past. Brewing 
has become a highly scientific art, and the farmer can 
nO more compete with Mr. Bass in the quality of his 


| agriculture ought to bear. 


[t is for this last reason of all that we welcome the new 


| tone it has pleasel Mr. Lowe and his colleagues tq assume. 
The Malt Tax is a bad tax, but its effect is not half so bad as 


liquor than a little vigneron with new land can compete | the effect of the impression that Liberals distrust and dislike 
with the owner of a vineyard who has been training| the “agricultural interest,” that the Tory is the “ natural 


manufacturers of grands crus for a century. 


In the last | ally” of every man who grows corn, 


He is not. On the 


Tesort we must face the difficulty in England as we do in| contrary, he is at this moment praying for “ reciprocity, that 


Ireland and Scotland, and put down private brewing as we do| is, for protection to everything except food, artificial profits 
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for everybody except the farmer. It is the Liberal who is 
striving for county Parliaments, for the abolition of the mono- 
poly of magistracy now enjoyed by the landlords, for the 
removal of the class distinctions which press so heavily in the 
counties, and for the solidification of the law of tenant-right. 
He is, in fact, the farmer’s best ally, and the contrary belief, 
which the last election showed to be so widely spread, is due, 
firstly, to the tradition created by the Corn Law struggle; and 
secondly, to the habitual want of that respect for agricultural 
complaints which the Chancellor of the Exchequer has set the 
example of displaying. Men may respect for other reasons, 
but they will never like, a party which tells them every day 
that they do not know their own trade. 





MR. SERJEANT DOWSE. 


HE new Irish Solicitor-General, Mr. Serjeant Dowse, in 
| the course of a legal duel last session with Mr. T. 
Chambers, the Common Serjeant of London, ironically described 
his opponent as, to his mind, “a very “xcommon serjeant,” 
—meaning, we believe, that he was uncommon as a lawyer, 
though his political ideas were common enough, not to say 
Philistine. Mr. Dowse himself is, however, without any irony, 
a very uncommon serjeant. That in a single session of 
Parliamentary experience,—for he was never returned till 
November, 1868, — he should not only have earned the 
post of Solicitor-General for Ireland, but the reputation 
of one of much more than common ability, is not a trifle 
in itself,—in spite of the dearth of able men among the 
Irish representatives. But he is really much more than an 
able Irish Solicitor-General. He is a Parliamentary character 
of a thoroughly original order. He is not only a clever 
lawyer and a shrewd man, but a humourist whose cha- 
racteristic air makes all his touches of humour infinitely 
more amusing to his audience than they are even to his 
readers. His peculiar vein is that of what we may call rollick- 
ing good sense,—not fine and subtle, but jovial and almost 
wanton, and yet with such quaint turns of mood as to please 
even those whom their effervescence half offends, as a sort of 
insult to the colder and more arid spirits of average men. 
“The recluse,” says Mr. Emerson, “ witnesses what others 
perform by the aid of animal spirits with a kind of fear;” and 
this may well be said of the success of Mr. Serjeant Dowse. 
At the sober age of forty-six he has all the rattle and animal 
energy of a boy, with a head and physiognomy not unlike 
those attributed to Socrates, modified by a dash of Irish farce. 
Yet genuine sagacity is at the bottom of his whole air and 
character. There is nothing of mere after-dinner jocularity 
about Mr. Serjeant Dowse. Good sense is the basis of his 
humour, unless it would be truer to say that humour is the 
basis of his good sense. The Irish rollick in his manner is 
somewhat superficial, after all. What carries it off so well is 
the solid stratum of practical sagacity on which it is en- 
grafted. Then there is a sort of Socratic ostentation of 
familiarity, not to say valgarism, about him,—we do not in 
the least mean that he is vulgar, —which seems expressly to dis- 
avow dignity, whether professional or oratorical, and invites the 
strictest criticism of the substance of what he has to say; and 
this gives a vernacular freshness and pithiness to the effect of 
his remarks, not unlike in its very different region of poli- 
tical life to Mr. Henley’s. He has nearly the broadest Irish 
brogue in the House, and the most rapid and almost galloping 
delivery. Nothing could be more striking than the contrast 
on Tuesday night between The O'Donoghue’s slow and almost 
stately periods, containing the minimum of technicality and 
the maximum of proud and patriotic sentiment, and the Irish 
Solicitor-General’s jocular hand-gallop of a speech, full of 
forcible legal point, racy debating hits, and animated plebeian 
sagacity, rising at times into ardour rather than eloquence. 
Mr. Serjeant Dowse, with that humour which rarely fails 
to glimmer in the turns of his sentences, and never in the 
tones of his voice, told the House of Commons within two or 
three months of his first appearance there that he was in his 
own person an “ incarnate complaint”’ against the conduct of one 
of the great City Companies which holds property in London- 
derry,—the Irish Society. The notion of so very jovial and 
successful a lawyer being an incarnate complaint against 
any institution whatever, greatly amused the House of Com- 
mons,—almost as much as it would have done had Mr. 
Newdegate declared himself an incarnate joy, or delight, or 
spirit of gaiety,—but for all that, Mr. Dowse. thoroughly jolly 
as he is in his complaining moods,—indeed, Mark Tapley him- 


which Mr. Dowse embodies a grievance,—is by no Means y 
insignificant foe when he makes an onslaught on the injustio 
which he endures with so little appearance of Fg 
indeed, with so much of hilarity. The “Irish Society” ha; 
seldom met with a more formidable Parliamentary Opponent 
than the laughter-loving Derry Serjeant, who deseribaj 
the twenty-four biennial members of that Society a3 
entering themselves “in the race for the Irish Society 
Stakes, to be run within two years from the day of 
appointment to office.” The truth is, that a doloroyy 
knight of long visage like Mr. Newdegate is immediately 
supposed, when he dilates upon a grievance, to be pr. 
jecting his own subjective state into the outer world; by 
that when a jolly and mirth-loving Allegro, like Mr, Serjeant 
Dowse, dilates upon a similar scandal, all the world Opens its 
ears, satisfied that he is not detailing his own sad-colourej 
dreams, but speaking of actual facts of which he must have haj 
experience. And with all Mr. Dowse’s ostentatious jollity of 
manner, there is no mistaking at all the thorough earnestneg 
of purpose with which he often strikes. Like Friar Tuck jg 
“Ivanhoe,” when he does once take up his quarterstaff, in gpit, 
of all his former boon-companionship of manner, he strikes 
with a will. No more effective debating answer has yet bee 
made to the absurd assertion of the ultra-Irish party that, 
thirty-one years’ lease is only a thirty-one years’ notice to 
quit, than Mr. Serjeant Dowse’s rejoinder on Tuesday night 
that, on that principle, he supposed the honourable member 
who had used the argument, felt no gratitude for his life 
but would call it, on the authority of the Psalmist, , 
seventy years’ “notice to quit ;’’ nor has any sharper sarcasm 
been heard in the House this Session than his reply to Dr, 
Ball, who warned the House not to legislate for posterity 
in a panic, complaining, said Mr. Serjeant Dowse, that “ having 
already deprived Ireland of her Church, they were now going 
to deprive her of what,—her poor tenants !”’ 

What just saves Mr. Serjeant Dowse’s humour from that 
somewhat oppressive air of merely animal hilarity which ix 
apt to attend the Irish member's jocosities, is a certain 
grotesque rapidity of conception which he often shows in 
instantaneous repartee, — parenthetically following out 3 
train of odd suggestion, quite undisturbed by noisy cries 
of dissent and approbation, and that too in a sudden 
digression from a businesslike legal speech. Thus on Tues 
day night, after dilating on the legal helplessness of an im 
proving tenant in the present state of the law, he asked, 
“Was that a proper state of the law? They were all agreed 
it was not,’—on which some obstinate Tory unexpectedly 
cried out, “No, no!” ‘“ Well,” said Mr. Dowse, with his 
usual vivacious brogue, “if we are not agreed, we ought 
to be; and I think it highly probable that the result 
of this discussion, to be followed by a division, and an Act 
of Parliament, will be that the honourable member who 
cried out ‘No, no,’ will have said ‘No’ to no effect, 
and that he might just as well have said ‘ Yes, yes.’”” Such 
a spontaneous and elaborate display of zeal for bringing 
home to the imagination of an insignificant Tory recali- 
trant, that a year or so hence he might be in a position 
to recognize on the clearest evidence that that ide 
after-dinner “No, no,’”"—supposing, of course, he should still 
remember it,—was a vain waste of breath and stubbornness, 
had something of indescribably humorous and _ grotesque 
effect about it,—we mean, of the moral humour implied i 
an able and successful practical man caring to go out of his 
professional way from a quaint fancy to explore odd corners of 
moral life, and represent to his own imagination how a chance 
opponent’s idle word would show at the end of a long vista. 
And another trait of the same sort was his retort on Mr 
Henley, who had been very bitter on tenant farmer 
who burnt fox-lairs and covers. ‘I have as strong al 
opinion,” said Mr. Dowse, amidst the ironical cheering which 
followed his reference to this subject, “on the latter point 8 
any man, because I think a fox has as good a right to live to be 
hunted as any other animal,’—a mode of formulating it 
rights, which conveyed with wonderful succinctness a sarcasti¢ 





exposition of the rights of many Irish tenants themselves 
under the present law. That the same speech should combine 
with qualities of this kind a lucid and able exposition of the 
legal reform proposed, would seem to argue no common abilities 
in the speaker ; and we confess that we look forward with com 
siderable interest and curiosity to the future career of the 
somewhat grotesque political figure, who has so early wol 
for the Protestant Liberals of Derry the credit of sympathizing 





self would confess defeat, could he see the joyousness with 


with sincerity and earnestness in the aspirations of Irish 
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all the truest Irish patriots through the | may be, such wills certainly began with our rule, and though 
| pronounced immoral, were allowed by the Pundits on the 





(atholics and of 





and breadth of the land. : | , 
- = | strength of a few texts—all referring, as Mr. Stephen thinks, 
ii oe . to gifts before death—and have been consistently sustained by 

eee eee our Courts. It became an axiom that in Bengal a Hindoo 


could, for some reason or other, make a will, although he 
yery curious phenomenon, a disposition among Hindoos | could not do so anywhere else. The privilege was kept in 
aside their own religious law of inheritance, the law! check by the distinction between patrimonial and self-acquired 
which their whole society is based, and to adopt one| property, by religious opinion, and by extreme dislike to the 
ly in accordance with the ideas of feudal} breaking-up of the family through the litigation which almost 


The slow 


HE Government of India has recently had to deal with a | 


to set 


i) 
much more near r , 
The Hindoo practice about inheritance has for ages | invariably followed a grant of property by will. 


Europe. ; v : . , 
resembled that of modern France, though originally based! change in manners was not noticed until two or three 
different principle, the necessity of providing for the | curious will cases warned the lawyers that in allowing 


very 

: Tames of certain religious rites. The shortest and most | bequests as in Europe, without European restriction, they had. 
trathful description of the fundamental law is to say that all pro- | allowed two very dangerous principles,—that a man might 

rty whatsoever inherited bya Ilindoo is entailed upon his sons | create a perpetual entail, and that he might order accumula~ 
toenable them to perform the sraddha, the religious ceremony | tion for an indefinite period. The Hindoo law, interpreted 
or series of ceremonies which only a son can perform after his | by English judges, allowed wills; but the whole proceeding 
father’s death, and wanting which his father’s soul may not) being Hindoo, the English statutes against accumulation and 
be happy, or, as some doctors put it, enjoy a certainty of any perpetuity were held not to apply. Neither of these possi- 
future state at all. So imperative is this obligation, that it | bilities would do at all. The great landholders of Bengal 
has modified the whole social life of lindooism. That system | have already caught up the idea of becoming nobles after the 
is essentially monogamous, but the spiritual necessity of | English fashion—they call themselves nobles in all their 

emity is so strong that the Hindoo whose wife proves | newspapers—and they might take it into their heads to put 
childless may take a second ora third. The very basis of _| entire counties into settlement, at the risk of a century or two 

| 





caste system is pride of pedigree, ordinary pride of blood, | of faction-fights between the followers of the tenant in tail 
arising originally, as we would suggest, from pride of colour, | and his kinsmen, and many other evils. The Indian Govern- 
and surviving its origin; but so deep is the necessity} ment does not want by its own act to stereotype natire 
for the performance of the sraddha that adoption has} society, nor does it, we suspect, wish to see a class of very 
been allowed, and the performance being useless except | powerful nobles grow up under the protection of a law of 
at the hands of a son, the permission has been pushed} primogeniture. It is difficult enough as it is to manage men 
to its last logical extent, and the adopted is held to be} like the late Koer Singh, with 70,000 armed tenants, but to 
the legitimate son. He is dead to his blood relations,! manage them if their wealth were never divided would be 
living only to his adopted kinsmen, towards whom he stands | impossible without revolution. They would be so many 
within the prohibited degrees so completely that the impera-| Kings. The whole tone, moreover, of modern legislation is 
tive rales of the zenana disappear in his favour. He may] against these majorats, the Indian Government tries 
see his “ mother,” for instance, as freely as if he were her| hard to keep up with the age, and as they have never 
son. The ceremonial involving expense, it is natural that| existed or could exist under the Hindoo system, there 
the property should go to him who performs it, and each son} was no reason for allowing them to grow. Moreover, it 
being equally liable and equally qualified, it is natural that} was dangerous to allow the Thellusson idea to gain a 
it should be equally divided. This principle of equality | hold on the native mind. The Hindoos of Bengal are 
among sons is to modern European thought quite natural, or | accumulating immense personalties; like all people who 
even divine ; but it is remarkable that it should co-exist with a} learn history mainly through tradition, they have little regard 
system of society in which the eldest inherits by custom, | for time; they firmly believe their system will last for ever, 
though not by law, much of the paternal authority. Asarule, | and with their hot imaginations are quite capable of making 
the council of a Hindoo family decides by majorities, but| names for themselves by far-reaching and dangerous wills. 
leaves a perfect veto in the hands of the eldest; while in | Nothing would be less surprising than to hear of a Bengalee 
many families, perhaps the majority, both veto and initiative | with a couple of millions locking it up for a couple of centuries 
are left there, and he is in all but name the father of the | or so in ““Company’s paper,” and so making some descendant 
household. So perfect is the unity of family thus produced | possessor of all the Debt and all the railway shares, or ordering 
that, as in France, gifts of property away from the family, | the interest to be devoted for a similar term to buy every 
though mnter vivos, are illegal, and there is a right—seldom | estate in the market or every house in Calcutta, and so con- 
exerted, however, except in cases of lunacy, and often dis-| centrating half of Bengal in his descendants’ hands and making 
puted—of checking wastry. freehold impossible. A native line of heirs male charged to do 

These are the general principles of I]indoo descent, with | that kind of thing would do it, and live on ten shillings a 
which, as Hindoos say, we English have pledged ourselves} month for a century or two with perfect contentment and 
never to interfere. There is no such pledge, but there is} serenity, just as it would undergo any other traditional and 
something so like it, the almost uninterrupted precedent of | honourable penance. There was no knowing what might not 
our century of rule—it is not quite uninterrupted, for we] be attempted by men whose thoughts are sometimes like 
exonerated converts from what was in fact the penal operation | Eugéne Sue’s dreams, and Mr. Stephen accordingly introduced 
of the law—that Hindoos resent any innovation as almost a|a clause which puts a final term both to accumulations and 
breach of faith between governors and governed. In the| entails. “No bequest is valid whereby the vesting of the thing 
lapse of years, however, wealth increased, the religious bond | bequeathed may be delayed beyond the lifetime of one or more 
grew lighter, fathers fretted under the absolute equality of | persons living at the testator’s decease, and the minority of 
children whom they did not equally regard, and a custom | some person who shall be in existence at the expiration of 
grew up of distinguishing between the patrimonial and the | that period, and to whom if he attains full age, the thing 
self-acquired property. Whatever a man himself made he | bequeathed is to belong.” That means, in practice, that the 
might himself waste. That became a legal or legal-religious | grandson of the original testator must be absolute proprietor, 
Proposition, and it followed that he might give it away, | and prevents either accumulation or settlement for more than 
a privilege which a Hindoo father now and again used to| say forty years, the Hindoo age of majority being sixteen, and 
enrich a favourite child. The proceeding was never con-| the son very seldom more than twenty-four years younger 
sidered quite proper, it was always held to justify bitter | than the father. 
Tfemonstrances from the other children; but still it was per- The clause is entirely in consonance with Hindoo religious 
mitted, and in Bengal Proper received in one work, now quoted | opinion; but to the evident surprise of Government it was 
as law, “The Dayabhag,” a sanction now held to be semi received by a section of the Hindoo community with extreme 
or wholly divine. It is probable, however, that no “ will” distaste. The notion that a man protracts his effective life 
Was ever made, no claim advanced to bind persons by an| by regulating the disposal of his property long after his death 








instrument which begins to operate only after death, that every | had, Mr. Stephen thinks, got possession of them, and we 
document now called a will was really a deed of gift. Thatis! were on the eve of a mania for grotesque and far-reaching 
Mr. Stephen’s opinion, and though Mr. Stephen cannot have | accumulations of capital. The priests, moreover, had a fancy 
become a great Hindoo lawyer all at once, the codes being| that the law would interfere with their great prerogative, 
crusted over with cases and e. cathedrd opinions, he has great | their right to hold property for ever in trust for an idol who 
Hindoo lawyers and theologians to consult. However that j cannot dic, a right of which they avail themselves to extort 
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enormous legacies, usually, however, burdened with payments to 


the testator’s family as custodiansof the temple. Their opposition 
was so serious that Mr. Stephen, sorely we suspect against his 
will, gave way, and the inevitable law of mortmain is postponed 
for afew more years. It is perhaps better that it should be so. 
The priests never accumulate, always spending every sixpence 
of accruing income, and their endowments greatly increase 
the dislike with which they are regarded by the people, dis- 
like which is not yet hostility, but vents itself in the bitter 
satire and savagely obscene jesting current in England before 
the Reformation and in Italy now. When the hour arrives 
they will get sterner measure than a mere law of mortmain 
would involve; and meanwhile, though very bigoted, they 
are not unkindly landlords, and as we have said, they seldom 
hoard. 

The whole discussion reveals a society still in the process 
of formation, blindly groping towards great changes; but 
controlled by a wise and tolerant caste, which has little in- 
terest in the matter, but has the advantage of experience, 
having passed through it all before. It is not eighty years 
since Mr. Thellusson’s will provoked an Act of Parliament, or 
a century since we gave up the practice of settling special 
estates by private Act. We should add that Mr. Stephen’s 
clause is applied only to property held within the jurisdiction 
of the old Supreme Courts, that is, perhaps half the per- 
sonalty in the country ; but as it was intended to extend it to 
the interior during the same session, we have treated it as if 
the extension had already been proposed. 


MR. EMERSON ON SILYNESS. 

HE new volume of Mr. Emerson’s essays* opens with one 
exceedingly characteristic of that subtle and acute inter- 
preter of nature, whose principal fault it is that he makes it a sort 
of religion (perhaps for want of what others think religion) 
to furce a symbolic meaning in natural facts even where he has not 
been able truly to discover one. Thus he gives us here a rationale of 
shyness which strikes us as in the highest degree questionable. It 
follows a very graphic and humorous account of a humourist he 
once knew,—who might, in most of his characteristics at least, 
stand for Nathaniel Hawthorne,—who ‘declared that he could 
not get enough alone to write a letter toa friend.” ‘‘ He left the 
city,” proceeds Mr. Emerson. ‘He hid himself in pastures. 
The solitary river was not solitary enough; the sun and 
moon put him out. When he bought a house the first 
thing he did was to plant trees. He could not enough 
conceal himself. Set a hedge here; set oaks there; trees 
behind trees ; above all, set evergreens, for they will keep a secret 
all the year round. The most agreeable compliment you could 
pay him was to imply that you had not observed him in a house 
or a street where you had met him. Whilst he suffered at 
being seen where he was, -he consoled himself with the delicious 
thought of the inconceivable number of places where he was 
not.” We may safely assert, by the way, that that last con- 
solation was a consolation suggested by the humourist (Mr. 
Emerson, or his friend?) to the consciousness of the shy man, 
and no natural alleviation of the agonies of shyness. ‘‘ He would 
have given his soul,” proceeds Mr. Emerson, ‘‘for the ring of 
Gyges. His dismay at his visibility had blunted his fears of 
mortality. ‘Do you think,’ he said, ‘Iam in such great terror of 
being shot,—I who am only waiting to shuffle off my corporeal 
jacket, to slip away into the back stars and put diameters of the 
solar system and sidereal orbits between me and all souls, then to 
wear out ages in solitude, and forget memory itself, if it be possible?’ 


He had a remorse running to despair of his social gaucheries, and 





Now, surely Mr. Kmerson has confounded two utterly difamy 
things when he describes the symptoms and when he gives his inte, 
| pretation. What he describes so finely is shyness—which he d ‘ 
| not interpret. What he interprets is the capillary repulsion, 99 
speak, of genius for all menacing aud alloying substances, Which b 
| hardly describes. ‘That there is this instinct in genius to : 
| its own soul apart, and resist as an injury the attempts of Society 
| to break it in to the yoke of ordinary conventionalism, j 
absolutely true. But in the most remarkable instances jt has, begy 
true of men who were never in their lives troubled with shyneg 
Goethe, for instance, was the least shy of mankind. Yet he tu 
always jealously guarding himself from the alien influences, tp 
| intellectual aggressiveness, of his ablest companions, and striy; 
to restore his true self in solitude or such society as was perfect 
plastic to his influence. It was the same with Wordsworth, wig, 
Shelley, with plenty of men of genius who were not poets, ‘They 
felt that they had a deposit to guard which too much contact with 
the common air would oxidize, would rust, and turn into som. 
thing far less bright and valuable. But all this jealousy of alia 
influences is not shyness, and has hardly any true connection with 
that horror of mere observation which often affects the ley 
remarkable intellects quite as powerfully as the most remarkable. 
which often attacks the minds which would be simply 
improved by even rough friction with the world, as mu) 
as the minds which would lose all the delicate eggeny 
of their charm in so rough a process. Of course, geniy 
may have both these qualities;—both the instinctive dreaj 
of alien influence which belongs to all sensitive genius, and th 
instinctive dread of mere eyes, the hiding instinct, which ig th 
essence of shyness. Hawthorne had both feelings; Cowper ha 
both; and when they exist together, it is no doubt impossibl 
accurately to discriminate them. But the two are essentially 
distinct, and the interpretation which Mr. Emerson has given of 
the one does not in the least apply to the other. The desire ty 
flee away to ‘‘ the back stars,” and there barricade yourself in with 
worlds against the myriad eyes of the universe, is not in any sens, 
we imagine, due to the rebellion of genius against conventional 
influences, though that of course must increase it, but is attri. 
butable to that morbid self-consciousness of deficiencies which any. 
thing like the appearance of observation from without stim. 
lates into intense activity. Shyness comes of mirrors,—morl 
or physical. Mr. Emerson’s friend who felt remorse for bis 
gaucheries and walked miles to get the twitchings out of his arms, 
was the victim of both moral and physical looking-glasses. 
There are many men and women who are always weigh- 
ing themselves and finding themselves wanting; and thew, 
if any eye at all is upon them, cannot refrain from 
weighing themselves again with a special view to the imaginary 
criticisms of the owner of this particular eye; and so their mind 
in thrown into tumultuous vibrations fatal to their peace. Nov, 
it is obvious that this sort of temperament, though it may 
in some sense be a sensitive one, is not in the les 
necessarily connected with peculiar power of any kiud, and may be 
common-place in the last degree. To interpret it as the anxiely 
of nature to protect her most individual creations, is like saying 
that the effeminacy which makes some women scream at a spider 
is a special provision for their protection against that mot 
inoffensive of insects. Indeed, the fact is, that though there are 
exceptional cases like Hawthorne’s and Cowper's, shyness frt- 
quently exists in the highest intensity in those natures when there 
is the least of individual life to preserve. The mere presence df 
real creative power tends, so far as it goes,to diminish the intensity 





of passive self-consciousness, to betray into self-forgetfulness, to 
blind tothat purely imaginary gaze from which the mind shriuks. It 


walked miles and miles to get the twitchings out of his face, the | is only in those whose mindsrarely bubble up into full energy of tei 
starts and shrugs out of his arms and shoulders. [He admired in | own, that this desire to find a secure hiding-place assumes the 


Newton not so much his theory of the moonas his letter to Collins, 


strongest form. It is true that men of genius are very ofte. 


in which he forbade him to insert his name with the solution of the indeed, especially in our modern days, men of a double nature 


problem in the Philosophical Transactions. ‘It would perhaps | 
increase my acquaintance,—the thing which I chiefly study to 
decline.’"’ And now for Mr. Emerson’s rationale of this horror 
and agony of observation,—of this lust of privacy. He interprets it | 
as the effort of nature to keep genius itse//, to keep it unalloyed by the 
common-places of a tyrannical world. ‘‘ Each must stand on his | 
glass tripod,” he says, ‘if he would keep his electricity.” “* Dear 
heart ! take it sadly home to thee,” he cries again, with just a touch 
of affectation, ‘there is no coperation..... 
and are serene and complete; but the moment we meet with 
anybody, each becomes a fraction.” 


- | 
we sit and muse 


litude. Tweive Chapters by Rulph Waldo Lmersou., Londen: i 








One side of Goethe’s mind, the hard side, was almost always 
watching the soft, impressionable side ; and the same is true af 
Thackeray, and George Eliot, and Miss Bronté, and a host df 
modern artists. Still, none of these are capable of any such bigh 
intensity of the feeling as Mr. Emerson describes. Their owt 
genius is too strong for it. ‘They identify themselves so closely both 
with the observing power as well as with the nature observed, 
that the resulting feeling is hardly so much that of increased 
sensitiveness to observation, as of increased power of observation. 
It almost takes a person who is denied the resource of any such 
faculty as this, to be, in the most painful sense of the word, ‘shy: 
You must be far more conscious of yourself than of the power ® 
observe yoursclf,—in fact, perceptiveness must be utterly secondary 
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ip sensitiveness,—in other words, genius must be quite secondary 
to the discomforts of feeling,—in order to give that word its fullest 
weaniDg. 

Mr. E:erson having missed, as we believe, the essence of the 

malady, has, of course, missed the essence of the remedy for shyness, 
god only suggests that true society,—the society in which you can 
feel your inner nature to some extent kindled into vividness, —is 
the proper balance for the natural love of solitude proper to all 
me genius. But it is not the men of genius—who have plenty of 
psoarce in themselves—who most necd a remedy for this terrible 
malady. It is those who have no such genius, who are afflicted 
with the consciousness of having all the eyes of their world glaring 
fixedly upon them without any distraction due to the exercise of an 
original faculty of their own, who stand in real need of good 
counsel and a way of escape. And to them we would say 
that far the best and easiest escape for shy men or women is to 
make a rush into the enemy’s country, and divert attention from 
themselves by showing to good purpose that they have been studying 
some one else. ‘There is nothing which is so much observed as 
apparent silence and reticence. Be full of interest in others, of 
whatever kind, and you are as much hidden as the cuttle-fish in 
the inky fluid it expels. In point of fact, shyness creates what it 
fears, Everybody attends to a silent and self-engrossed person, 
because he is a hidden power, a riddle, an untested possibility, 
an unknown moral quantity—with which no one _ likes 
to associate. But then the world is very easily satisfied, with 
even an appearance of overflow. It will estimate almost anyone 
atamoment’s notice and soon loses all curiosity about those who 
openly express curiosity about others. There is no incognito in the 
world so effectual as a little well-expressed interest in others. 
People take their eyes off you directly you have spoken the kind 
of thing they expected to hear, and especially if it be something 
which diverts the attention elsewhere. An enigma will always be 
sanned till it is guessed ; and obviously silent, thinking people 
are always an enigma to the world at large. ‘The true privacy is 
a certain superficial atmosphere of social feeling,—a power of 
efervescing slightly in all sorts of society, and showing that the 
efervescence is due to a certain adequate, but not necessarily 
at all profound, appreciation of that society. And no power 
is more easily acquired. A shy person with the least bonhomic 
(and most persons, however peculiar, have some) can acquire a 
habit in no time,—a habit, of course, purely selfish in its motive, 
but full of relief in its results,—of noting, and discussing with 
animation, the personal interests of his friends and acquaintances, 
80 that he is soon as much unobserved as /Zneas in the mist which 
his mother cast about him when he entered Carthage. ‘This is the 
true “ring of Gyges.” Attack others with a gentle, superficial 
naillery, show that you have noted their traits of character, their 
wishes, their powers, their amiable weaknesses, and you may slip 
about as unobserved as if you were in “the back stars” with 
diameters of solar systems between you and all other souls. There 
are ho persons so truly reserved as those who seem to live in an 
atmosphere of genial superficial raillery. ‘This is the silk cocoon 
in which the chrysalis of many a shy mind is so deeply enveloped 
asto be quite beyond mortal sight. And no veil is easier to draw, 
unless, indeed, the powers of insight and of will are more than 
ordivarily slight. It is pleasant and easy to know something 
characteristic of every one. It is not very difficult, especially if 
you realize that the immediate result is not to expose but to con- 
ceal you, to use this knowledge with that ready banter and easy 
criticism which disarm all true criticism in return. We recom- 
mend this specific to all shy readers. ‘They will find it far more 
useful than the rather transcendental recipes of Mr. Emerson, 
—which, too, are not in the main adapted for the malady of 
ordinary mortals. 


THE OLD FORD TRAGEDY. 


HE verdict of the Coroner's Jury on the Old Ford tragedy 
< was, as we believe, correct, and was certainly the one which 
twas most merciful to return. ‘There are elements in the case, how- 
ever, as we read the evidence, which make it absolutely unique, carry 
into that region of incidents in which sanity seems to diminish 
the observer's power of thought, in which there is a horror beyon 
or below the natural horror created by crime. Edward Banks, a 
man of 42, with a temper liable to fits both of depression aud of 
Violence, was a builder in a small way, made some money, com- 
uitted the fatal error of retiring young from business, found life 
too Wearisome to bear, set up a linendraper’s shop, and failed, 
losing all the money he had made. Either from natural bad 
temper, or from the irritation of his losses, he took to ill-treating 
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his wife, Emma, a woman two years younger than himself, and 
clearly a devoted partner, and on one occasion was sentenced to 
five years’ penal servitude for beating her into hospital with the 
tongs. Ilis wife, faithful, as women so often are to brutes, forgave 
him even this, and on his release on a ticket-of-leave after four years’ 
imprisonment lived with him again ; and again he so treated her 
that she became weary of her life, so weary that she resolved on 
suicide, and announced her resolve in the following letter to her 
mother, Philippa England, a bed-ridden old woman :— 

“12 Gretton Terrace.—My Dear, Good Mother,—This is the last 
writing you will receive from poor Emma. It is come to the last—a fit 
ending to a miserable life. I hope Mr. England will be satisfied now. 
Dear mother, receive my loving thanks for all the kindness tome. I 
can’t bear any more. Keep the enclosed money for yourself, but pay 
my card. Tako my things and do what you like with them. I am very 
sorry to make your heart ache, but cannot help it,so no more from your 
loving daughter, Emma Banks.” 

The ill-treatment does not latterly appear to have been violent, 
and there is a trace in the letter cither of a broken heart, or of 
depression rising to hysteria, for she drank a little, as testified 
by her lodger, Mary Neale, and was, as we suspect from the 
bottle of laudanum found in her pocket, a little given to that 
equally fatal form of relief from suffering. Whether she would 
have carried out her intention cannot now be said, but last Monday 
week the landlord of the house occupied by the pair, wanting 
the place for other purposes, gave Banks notice to quit, and he, 
believing that the landlord had heard of his imprisonment, 
returned home in a very gloomy state of mind, gave notice to the 
lodger, and up to Wednesday evening was seen about. From 
that time till Sunday nothing is known, but on Sunday a son who 
happened to call, alarmed by the silence, accompanied a police- 
man into the house, and found Banks and his wife both dead. 
The wife was lying on the bed dressed neatly in black, the hus- 
band under the bed, well under it; and it was clear that death 
had been caused by suffocation with charcoal. Every crevice in 
the room had been papered up, and charcoal was found in a 
saucepan on the hearth. There was no evidence of violence 
having been employed, and none, the doctors examined said, of 
poison, though there was a bottle of laudanum in Mrs. Banks’s 
pocket. It was, however, evident that the wife had died some 
considerable time before the husband, for her body was decom- 
posed, and his was not. 

The verdict of the coroner's jury was double suicide while 
insane, the latter a clause inserted to avoid the discreditable 
barbarisms still suffered to exist in our law as to the treatment of 
the dead bodies of wilful suicides, barbarisms which belong to the 
age when treason was punished by disembowelling. ‘That the 
verdict was right we do not question, as the jury had no other 
evidence before them to justify any other than suicide; and as 
suicide, though a sin which may be and most frequently is as great 
as murder, is not a crime with which it is morally right for law- 
givers to deal. Vengeance on a dead body, even if evidence of 
the crime were ever possible—which it is not, as man can never 
be certain of a suicide’s mental condition—is not ouly dis- 
gusting, but demoralizing in its effect, creating just that feeling 
of pity which obliterates the notion of crime, and which renders 
the execution of the law against wilful suicide impossible, as an 
invariable cause of riot. But admitting the fairness of the verdict, 
it is well to examine into its accuracy. It supposes that a man 
and wife who had lived together on such ill terms that the man had 
been imprisoned for five years for beating her had mutually 
agreed to die together, and had carried their resolution out with 
the most elaborate contrivance. The man must have gone home 
to the wife whom he had so persistently ill-treated, have informed 
her that he intended to commit suicide, have invited her to join him, 
and have obtained her consent, at the very moment when she, so 
weary of his ill-treatment that she had resolved on suicide, saw 
before her a certain prospect of release. ‘The notion of an assent 
secured by violence may, we believe, be set aside. The opinion of 
the neighbours at first was that Emma Banks had been murdered, 
but if the evidence of the doctors may be trusted, that opinion 
was unfounded. ‘There was no mark of violence and none of 
poison, nor was the woman asleep when she died. She had lain 
down in her clothes, and the papering of the fireplace, key-holes, 
and other apertures for the admission of air must have taken time. 
Besides, men are so constituted that murder by charcoal would 
never enter anybody's head, would be felt instinctively to be too 
unsafe, as the victim might, by a moment’s exertion, possibly let in 
air. ‘The man, himself suffocating, could not have held his wife 
down, and in the place they lived in a scream would have been 
heard. Moreover, there is the fact of the man’s position to be 
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accounted for, which, as it seems to us, is explicable only | 


in one way. He had agreed to death, but at the last 
moment his nerves failed him, he tried to escape, and falling 
in the attempt rolled to the place which instinct told him, as it 
told the cat, found dead by his side, was the one which as long 
as the charcoal burned offered the best chance of safety. He 


did not know probably that as the charcoal burned down it would | 


be the worst place, the carbonic acid gas then sinking to the floor. 
That is not the act of a man committing suicide to escape the 
conseqttences of a murder, but of a man who meant suicide as an 
escape from protracted misery, and had not calculated the 
immediate suffering involved. 

Another theory which we mention to exhaust the possibilities 
is that the wife had murdered her husband, but not only is such 
a solution opposed to all that is known of her character, but it is 
contrary to all the accepted facts of the case. ‘The evidence from 
the state of the bodies may be pushed too far, but it is clear that 
the husband died last, and that he had strength to push himself 
into the clearer atmosphere under the bed. It is also certain that 
neither poison nor violence was used, and without previous 
poisoning the wife could not have murdered her husband, who was 
not drunk, with charcoal, not to mention, as before, that charcoal 
is the last thing of which a murderer would think. It is too un- 
certain, and as an instrument to be used by the weaker against the 
stronger party would be instantly dismissed. 

There must have been consent, as the jury believed, and after 
a careful exhaustion of all the facts we come to the almost irresis- 
tible conclusion that the consent was obtained in this way. Banks, 
utterly depressed by the idea that his secret had been discovered, 
seeing nothing before him but the life of a hunted fox, irritable and 
moody, as usual with him under depression, resolved to die, on 
one condition,—that his wife would die with him. Otherwise 
he would live. He appears, in spite of the brutality proved 
against him in Court, to have been really attached to his wife ; 
he rejoined her after his imprisonment, though he had to maintain 
her, not she him, and he exerted himself to find her a decent live- 
lihood. The cynical theory that he was determined not to let her 
live free of him, though conceivable, is inconsistent with the mode 
of death adopted, which required consent; and his request to her, 
strange as it may seem, may have been dictated by a kind of 


THE MOABITE STONE, 
INC& Mr. Deutsch’s first letter on the inscribed stone at 
Dhiban (the ancient Dibon) appeared in the Tings of 
February 10th, and gave us the wonderful prospect of being soy 
| in possession of the meaning of a native document of the extingt 
people of Moab, hitherto only known by the reports of their neigh. 
bours and frequent enemies, the Israelites, events have thickengj 
so as apparently to realize at once what Mr. Deutsch thought might 
be attained by long study. While he was in possession of tracings 
from a paper impression of part only of the inscription, sent by 
Captain Warren, a paper on the subject of the same inscription 
and containing a lithograph of the whole stone, made up ten 
various sources, with a transcript in Hebrew characters, and eye 
a translation (!), was concocted by M. Ganneau, dragoman to the 
French Consulate at Jerusalem, sent off in hot haste to Baye 
the mail to Paris, and published with equal haste by the Comte & 
Vogiié ; by which means the latter says, ‘‘ J’assure ainsi & notre 
jeune et savant compatriote la priorité de sa découverte.” It wag 
evidently a race between the English and French explorers ip 
Palestine which should be first to gain the ear of Europe. It hag 
turned out that the English Press has made the first announce. 
ment, but the French have given the first detailed notice of the 
discovery. ‘This publication has reached us, and we proceed, with 
its aid and that of M. Deutsch’s letters, to give some account of 
the stone. 

If the race were honestly run on both sides, we could only smile 
at the excess of zeal displayed in claiming a discovery which 
would soon become the common property of the savants of all 
Europe. But neither M. Ganneau nor the Comte de Vogiié 
would seem to have acted quite above-board. ‘The former, in hig 
printed letter, describes the means he took to obtain paper impreg. 
sions of the stone and the results, and merely adds that Captain 
Warren had also employed a man for the same purpose, and 
obtained some similar impressions; but from Captain Warren's 
own letter (Times, March 3), we hear that he had obtained more 
perfect ‘‘ squeezes” of the stone than M. Ganneau, and had lent 
them to the latter for the purpose of perfecting the transcription. 
The Frenchman accepts the Englishman's good-nature, and offers 
in return a translation of the latter’s squeezes, and a memorandum 
of the whole; and the Comte de Vogiié edits his letter and speaks 
of M. Ganneau and * sa découverte”! 








fondness, a desire that she should accompany him even to the last 

dread gate, a latent hope that after death also they might still be 

together, the feeling so often manifested in French and sometimes | 
in English suicides. On the other hand, the wife's motive for | 
yielding, ghastly as it is, is yet sufficiently clear. She was unable 
to endure life with her husband, had resolved on suicide, had told 
her mother of her resolve, and had even made her last pecuniary 
dispositions, sending orders to pay some small debt she owed. Her 
husband's resolve was no relief to her unless she died too, for if 
she did not he would live, and she in her distempered judgment 
would be forced to suicide alone. It was better to die together, 
perhaps in the next stage going together they might find the 
point of agreement lacking in this, and so she consented, and 
putting the laudanum-bottle in her pocket to give her courage if 
she lost it, or to still her suffering if she felt pain, she watched the 
preparations, and then, decently dressed, lay down to die, and 
without an effort to escape, died. If that theory of the tragedy 
is true, and it absolutely explains every fact down to the minutest 
detail, did ever French novelist ever tell a story so unlikely, so 
horrible, yet shot, as it were, with so many gleams from a higher 
and purer world? A woman consented to die from a fear of living 
longer in this world with a man whom she yet secretly hoped 
would accompany her through the endless perspective of the 
next! | 





It is remarkable that but for the doctors’ evidence there would 
be another less bizarre and simpler explanation of this tragedy. 
Suppose the woman, weary, depressed, and it may be threatened by 
her husband, died suddenly on Wednesday night of suffusion of 
the brain, producing many of the symptoms of suffocation. Nothing 
would then be more natural, or more in accordance with precedent, 
than that Banks should have sat in gloomy remorse till Friday, and 
then, unable to bear his grief and remorse and sense of loneliness 
on earth, papered the grate and keyholes, and creeping under the 
bed to avoid the sight of the dead, so have awaited death and died. 
‘That supposition also explains all facts, and removes the stain of 
suicide from the wife ; but against it there is the doctors’ evidence 
and the letter to the unhappy woman's mother. We fear the 
former explanation is but too true, and if it is, no ghastlier story 
has ever been told in the long history of suicide. 








But the more haste the worse speed. Whatever the unlearned 
world may babble, scholars who have had anything to do with deci- 
phering stone inscriptions even in well-known languages cannot but 
recognize universally the folly of concocting a rude lithographiclike- 
ness which is palpably anything but a fac-simile, and putting fortha 
hasty rendering of an unknown Hebraic dialect, in a few hours. 
If it had been decently correct, this levity in the treatment ofa 
high and difficult subject would be none the less reprehensible. 
But there are palpable differences of frequent occurrence between 
the lithograph and the transcription in Ilebrew characters ; letters 
omitted, inserted, or wrongly read. And if this is the case 
between these two printed versions of the same thing which we 
can compare, how many more may there be between the stone 
itself and the lithograph? ‘The translation, too, so far as it goes 
(for it leaves countless /acun, so that scarcely a single sentence 
is complete,—its most creditable feature, where so much must at 
present be doubtful), is extremely loose and apparently conjec- 
tural. Indeed, the more the stone as at present known is examined, 
the more assured are we that little more can be said of it than the 
cautious words written by Mr. Deutsch after his first inspection of 
Captain Warren's paper squeezes :-— 

“The document starts with the words, ‘I, Mesha, son of Ch...’..- 
Thero start up, with absolute clearness, such names as Beth-Bamoth, 
3eth-Baal-Meon, Horonaim, Dibon, well-known Biblical cities, either 
situate in Moab (‘the names whereof were changed by tho Israelites, 
whence their variations), or temporarily held by Moab. These places, 
among others, King Mesha on this stele boasts of having ‘built.’ Indeed, 
the words ‘I built’ occur so frequently that they form welcome land- 
marks to the decipherer. Besides these places, which occur in the Bible, 
I find ‘ Karkha,’ which I venture to identify with Kerek, the later name 
of the whole country, also the name of a hamlet still in existence. But, 
apart from this, mention is also made repeatedly of ‘Israel,’ the rival, 
often hostile power, aud ‘ Chemosb,’ the national God of Moab.” 


In his later letter (Times, March 3) Mr. Deutsch continues :— 


“At this moment there is but one thing cortain—that, whether we 
ever recover the whole of the stone, the fate of which is still uncertaia, 
or must remain satisfied with but half-intelligible fragments, the gain 
to palwography and Semitic science is already enormous. It is ul 
questionabl y—whatever the preciso date of this King Mesha—the very 
oldest Semitic lapidary record of importance as yet discovered. And, 
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tain geographical and other data given in it which are 
already jncontestable, it illustrates, to a hitherto undreamt-of degree 
the history of our own writing; L, mean that which wo all use at this 
rot Nearly the whole of the Greek alphabet is found here, not merely 
sinilar to the ‘Phonician’ shape, but as identical with it as can well be. 

ot merely such letters as the 4, P, M, N, 3, E, O, Q (Koppa), &e., 
bat even ihe Z—one of the letters supposed to have been added during 
dhe Trojan War by Palamedes (Pliny vii. 56; Plut. Quest. Symp., ix. 3), 
because not extant in the original ‘Cadmean’ alphabet—is of constant 
occurrence here (as samech). [They had previously been found only in 
doubtful and isolated instances in those ‘ Mesopotamian’ and Assyrian 
monuments of which Mr. Deutsch had spoken in his first letter.] 
Further will the knotty Digamma question receive a new contribution 
by the shape of the vav in this monument, which is distinctly the Greek 
Y.—another letter of supposed recent origin. Of the new form of the 
Laph, jdentical with the Greek K, I have already spoken in my first 
jeter. And another thing will also become clear, viz., that the more 
primitive the characters, the simpler they become ; not, as often supposed, 
+he wore complicated, as more in accordance with somo pictorial proto- 
type.” 

As far as can be at present determined, the language is but 
little removed from the Hebrew. ‘The proper names are spelt 
neatly as in Hebrew, though generally without the vowel letters 
ew and jod; but the plural forms end in the Aramaic x instead of 
the Hebrew m. Yet the first-person pronoun has the added ch of 
the Hebrew anochi, which is wanting in the Hebrew shorter form 
di, and also both in the Aramaic and the Arabic. ‘The Hebrew 
atticle, another distinctive particle, appears to occur several times, 
if the lithograph may be trusted. The feminine nouns, under the 
game reservation, may be said to have here their older Hebrew 
form in ¢, not their later in h. 

The history of the only King Mesha whom we know from other 
sources is found in 2 Kings iii. 4-27. It is there stated that after 
the death of Ahab, King of Israel in Samaria, an1 the two years’ 
ceign of Ahaziah, he rebelled agaivst Jehoram, his successor ; that 
Jehoram obtained the alliance of Jehoshaphat, King of Judah, 
and that they marched through Edom, i.e., round the southern 
end of the Dead Sea, obtaining aid also from the King of Edom, 
to reach the land of Moab, on the eastern side of the sea; that 
they suffered great distress for want of water, and were miracu- 
lously helped by Elisha; that the Moabites were miraculously 
deceived into thinking their assailants had retreated, and rushed 
on to their own destruction; and then the combined Israelites 
made short work of putting them to flight and destroying their 
cities; King Mesha desperately attempting to appease his god 
Chemosh by sacrificing his own son on the wall. A similar story, 
which manifestly relates to the same event, but is told with great 
variations, which show it to be a later and less faithful version (it 
makes the Moabites revolt against the King of Judah, to whom 
they had not been subject, and the miraculous element is entirely 
different), is found in 2 Chron. xx. Chapters xv. and xv:. of Isaiah 
are also very interesting, as depicting Moab and giving many local 
nemes, and also as showing something of the pride, power, and 
fertility of that country, which we should otherwise have hardly 
guessed. It is, of course, quite possible that other kings of Moab 
may have borne the name “* Mesha.” But it is obvious that only 
when the country was most prosperous, and its king most 
powerful, would he have attempted to throw off the yoke which 
his race had borne ever since the time of David ; and one of the 
most important acts of preparation for this act would consist in 
the ‘building,’ by which we may understand fortifying of his 
cities. And this consideration enhances the probability that the 
Mesha of the stone is the Mesha of history, of the ninth century 
before Christ, and that the stone reports the acts of a powerful 
king making his land strong against foes, and was set up con- 
siderably before his disastrous defeat. 

We hope that Mr. Deutsch may soon be in possession of the 
originals of the pieces by which M. Ganneau has filled up his 
$4ps,—promised to Mr. Deutsch by the Comte de Vogiic. 


—— 
apart from cer 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—-—_- 
NONCONFORMISTS AND THE “ RELIGIOUS 
DIFFICULTY.” 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sin,—Permit me as a Nonconformist to express my obligations to 
*0 you for last week’s article on “ ‘I'he New Church-Rate Cry.” 
Many of our best and ablest men, it is to be feared, are making a 
Most serious mistake; not, however, from party spirit (as the 
article seems to suggest), but from too exclusive a regard to the 
past, and a consequent failure to estimate those altered conditions 














of our national life, of which Mr. Forster's Bill is one of the most 
encouraging signs. 

1. The opponents of the religious provisions of the measure seem 
hardly to perceive that their success would in effect surrender the 
religious instruction of the people into the hands of the clergy. 1 
mean, of course, the clergy of all denominations. Now it appears 
to me that this would be a very questionable advantage. The 
laity also have their place in the work ; and of all men none would 
seem so well qualified to represent the laity as the well-trained 
schoolmaster. Let it be remembered, that Mr. Forster’s Bill tends 
to make the teacher, far more than at present, independent of 
clerical influences. He would be directly responsible to the 
community, a position directly fatal to the sacerdotal claim. 

2. The word wusectarian is playing a great part in these dis- 
cussions. [t was scarcely surprising that the ‘ League” should 
adopt this term as a solvent of all difficulties; and there were 
probably many at the Birmingham meetings who really supposed 
the reading of Scripture ‘* without note or comment” to be the true 
way to educational catholicity. I confess I wonder a little to find 
thoughtful Nonconformists following in the same track. Granting 
for a moment that there may be a Christianity free from the 
‘* peculiarities of sects,” how can we ask the Legislature to discover 
or to define it? Our first principle as Nonconformists is that the 
State has no jurisdiction in matters theological; but if we call 
Parliament to declare that only such religion shall be taught as is 
essential, universal (or whatever ‘ unsectarian” may mean), we 
invoke its decision on one of the most delicate and difficult points 
in theological science! Further, the question, properly speaking, 
is not of unsectarian Christianity, but of unsectarian religion. For 
we are dealing with the social rights, not of fellow-Christians 
merely, but of fellow-citizens. Every possible doctrine, therefore, 
becomes sectarian in turn. That of the Trinity is certainly 
sectarian to the Unitarians; as the ‘‘ unsectarian” British and 
Foreign School Society found out years ago. But why should we 
stop here? The dogma of the Divine Existence is as clearly 
opposed to the views of the atheistic ‘‘sect”: and if we require 
the State to forbid a national schoolmaster to tell his pupils that 
they were made members of Christ in baptism, we ought also to 
demand that he be forbidden, on the same authority, to teach that 
Christ redeemed them, or that God created them. 

‘““We would simply allow,” say some, ‘‘ the use of the Holy 
Scriptures ” (the intelligent use, of course ; for the ‘* without-note- 
or-comment proposal has by this time descended to the limbo of 
absurdities). This, however, scarcely mends the matter, for 
Bible-reading itself is a ‘* denominational” habit, and any Roman 
Catholic would tell us that the Authorized Version is a sectarian 
translation. 

This word unsectarian, then, though a good word for popular 
platforms, and for ‘strong’ resolutions, is simply delusive ; and 
its employment can serve no possible end but that of blinding 
people to the real question at issue ;—whether religious instruction 
shall or shall not be prohibited in our primary schools. 

3. It is hazardous to prophesy. We hear on all sides doleful 
warnings of what will happen when the Churches are all ‘* scram- 
bling” before the Local Boards to gain possession of the schools. 
Your correspondent the Rev. J. Ll. Davis seems to me to 
express a much more rational anticipation. But we cannot fore- 
cast consequences; the question is, in the existing state of things, 
what course is wisest? Now, it is confessedly impossible for 
the Legislature to enjoin, to provide, or to define a system of 
religious instruction. Equally impossible would it be to forbid 
such instruction altogether. What alternative remained but to 
remit the question to the Boards to settle, each according to the 
needs of its own locality ? The nation at large is not prepared to 
decide; the decision is, therefore, almost of necessity, devolved 
upon the nation in its several communities. 

It is worth while to remark that this was the very course 
suggested by the ‘* League ” in reference to the admission or exclu- 
sion of the Scriptures. ‘The principle is the same; although the 
Government, with a larger wisdom, has extended it to religious 
teaching generally. 

For myself, I should await the decision of the Local Boards with 
much confidence. Before there could be any battle of the sects, 
a preliminary question would have to be settled,—whether there 
should be any exclusive preference at all. With you, I cannot 
doubt what the general answer will be. ‘The fact that the school 
is for the community will be fairly recognized ; it will be regarded 
as bad policy, to say no more, to initiate a religious strife ; while 
the Government, by its strict requirements and its impartial in- 
spection, will very effectually limit both clerical interference and 
proselyting zeal. Exceptions will soon right themselves, as the 
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communities grow wiser; since a measure which entrusts such 
responsibilities into their hands will be, to them also, an education. 

4, One final word. I note with regret, and even shame, the 
hard things which are being said about the clergy, in reference to 
the proposed ‘‘ conscience clause.” It is implied on all hands that 
if they accept it they will not do so honestly, nor work it fairly : 
while it is added that parents in many districts will not dare, for 
fear of persecution, to withdraw their children from the religious 
lessons.* Now, if all this were true, there would still be the 
law, with public opinion to back it; and any oppressor would 
soon find himself outmatched. For, what might be safely 
attempted in ‘‘ our school” would have no chance at all in ‘‘ the 
school of the district”! But I reject the imputation altogether, 
as unjust. We are speaking of our fellow-citizens and fellow- 
Christians. The markedly liberal spirit which the clergy have 
as a rule shown throughout these discussions is a most hopeful 
sign of the times; and it is little to ask that we Nonconformists 
should give them credit for good faith ; at least until unexpected 
experiences should prove the confidence misplaced.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Rawdon, Leeds, March 9, 1870. S. G. GREEN. 





THE EDUCATION BILL. 
[fo THE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—Mr. Davies has again hit the right nail on the head in his 
suggestion that one chief work of the School Boards under the 
proposed new Act would be to aid existing schools, at all events 
in the great cities. Clause 22, though occupying an unobtrusive 
position in the Bill, from its necessary structure, will be one of its 
most fruitful provisions. I shrewdly suspect that it is the percep- 
tion of this which inspires the hostility of some of the more resolute 
doctrinaires of the League. Far more emphasis should be given 
by those who would popularize the Bill to this side of its opera- 
tions, The tendency to run riot in speculation on the remote and 
exceptional effects of the measure needs to be checked. What the 
theorists on either side are ignoring is the fact that the voluntary 
system, in the centres of population, like the East of London, has 
broken down, and that scores of managers stand waiting for the 
rate which is to take the place of their vanished or never-existent 
subscriptions. The League knows it, and the Union ought to 
know it ; but the League is willingly silent on a certain consequence 
of the measure, which would utterly neutralize the ‘ secular” 
platform, and which ought, therefore, to furnish the strongest 
argument to their opponents, the friends of religious education. 
The Union is apparently blind to the benefit which the Bill offers 
them on such unexceptionable terms, or at least permits its spokes- 
men to repeat the old common-places about *‘‘ rates killing voluntary 
effort,” as if it did not know that voluntary subscriptions and 
schools are for all practical purposes “ dead” already, so far as 
any adequate provision for the needs of the great cities goes. 
Nothing, depend upon it, but the expectation of this very measure 
has kept the existing managers in many parts of London from 
dropping a burden which is almost too heavy for them to bear, 
any time these last ten years. ‘Trust them to avail themselves of 
its assistance as soon as it is really placed within their reach ! 

I will not now encroach further on your space than to say that 
I entirely agree with Mr. Davies that means must be found of 
bringing the Act into universal operation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JouNn OAKLEY. 

P.S.—The previous argument of Mr. Davies to which I refer 
is his inquiry, in a former letter to you, why, when we have a 
distinct religious element in our superior education, and when we 
have just carefully provided for its retention in our first effort at 
re-organizing secondary education by the Endowed Schools’ Act, 
we should permit abstract reasoners to make an experiment in 
non-religious education in corpore vili of elementary schools, é.e., 
in the schools where scholars are most in need of refining and 
elevating influences, and of protection from their own condition 
of life. 





AN UNSECTARIAN SCHOOL BOARD. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—There appears to be a dread, erroneous as it seems to me, 
but still existing, among many who are not practically conversant 
with the management of schools that the election of School Boards 
under Mr. Forster's Education Bill may introduce sectarian strife 
into every parish in the kingdom. I do not know anything that 
can more effectively dissipate such a fear as this than a brief 
account of an unsectarian school board that has been successfully 





nes It is another question whether parents should be compelled to object in writing. 
This requirement seems vexatious and unnecessary. The liberty should be, in 
appearance as well as really, unrestricted, 
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I allude to the Committee of 


at work for more than thirty*years. 
the City of London School. 

The religious instruction given in that school is only thus brief 
mentioned in the Act of Parliament which provided for its Piste 
tion. ‘The ‘* Authorized Scriptures are to be read and taught,” ana 
there are to be “ prayers morning and evening.” If such g schoo} 
were on the point of being founded for the first time, woulg hot 
the advocates of the sectarian system now adopted by the National 
League declare that the Act of Parliament was in the highest 
degree vague, unpractical, and mischievous? Yet the Act has 
worked. Allow me now to explain how and why it has worked, 

The school board or Committee is elected by the Commo, 
Council of London out of their own members. ‘The members of 
the Common Council, as is well known, are elected by their cop. 
stituents, the citizens, and thus, indirectly, it may be said that the 
school board is elected by the citizens of London. Hence it is gub. 
ject to many necessary variations every year. Here, again, would 
not the Leaguers who advocate Sectarianism (if I may be allowa) 
to use that convenient word) declare that a board so constituted 
could not possibly succeed? Would they not prophesy that there 
would be the High-Church party and the Low-Church party, the 
Romanist and the Nonconformist, all at issue with one another ag 
to how the Scriptures should be ‘ taught,” and that all who pro. 
fessed the Jewish faith must be absolutely excluded from such 
school? But to turn from theory to fact, what is the fact? The 
fact is that for thirty years a school of upwards of 600 boys, divided 
about equally into Churchmen and Nonconformists, with perhaps 
an average of twenty or thirty Jews (who are, of course, exempted 
from religious instruction and prayers), has been working on 
this system harmoniously and successfully, and that neither from 
pupils, nor parents, nor masters, nor Board, has there been the 
slightest whisper or suggestion of a complaint or even difficulty. 
It is impossible to tell, except after long acquaintance, whether 
member of the Board is a Churchman or Nonconformist; and a 
for those of the Jewish creed, if they are to be distinguished at 
all, it is by the breadth of their views on education, and in many 
cases by the liberality with which they have heaped endowments 
on the school. 

And now for the explanation of the fact. I believe it is to be 
found in the unsectarian and national spirit in which the schoo 
was founded from the first, and in which its administration has 
been continued. In electing members for the School Committee, | 
have reason to believe that not even a thought is given to the 
numbers of Churchmen or Nonconformists, or to the necessity of 
maintaining a balance of sectarian power. ‘The only consideration 
has been who is most interested in education, and most likely to 
work well for the school ? 

It is surely not too much to expect that in many districts 
throughout England the question of education will be approached, 
as a national question, in the same broad, liberal, and unsectarian 
spirit. The Church party, or the Wesleyan party, or the Inde 
pendent party, may be strong in this or that locality; but the 
‘‘ unsectarian ” party, composed of the liberal members out of al 
parties, will be the strongest of all, and to advocate unsectarian 
education will perhaps be soon found an indispensable qualification 
for one who seeks a seat in the school board.—I am, Sir, &c., 
City of London School, E.C., March 2, 1870. Epwis A. Anport. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE IRISIL LAND BILL. 
(To THE EpiTork OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sin,—Very often a comparison of extreme statements on contested 
points gives a fair measure of their real character. Allow me, 
then, to place in juxtaposition two passages, one taken from the 
letter addressed to you last week on behalf of the Jreemav’s 
Journal, the other from the pamphlet just issued by the Irish 
Land Owners’ Committee. Mr. E. D. Gray, referring to claim 
16, says, ‘The landlord, indeed, has the power of destroying the 
tenant’s claim for compensation for eviction, though not for 8 
limited class of improvements, by the mere tender of a lease jv 
thirty-one years.” Anyone reading this allegation would takeit 
to mean that the landlord could make a simple unconditioul 
tender on such terms as might please himself. Now hear the 
extreme section of the Irish landlords’ lament: ‘* The principle 





of a public valuation for the determination of the rent was t 
absurd to be formally introduced into the Bill, but it is indirectly 
sanctioned under the provisions of Section 16, by which the Cow 
will have to determine whether the rent proposed in @ tender of 4 
thirty-one years’ lease is the fair letting value of the land.” The 
Bill, therefore, excites indignation on two totally opposite grounds, 

At the same time, I must add that the clause 16, even qualified # 
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am stated, is, to my mind, objectionable. I had occasion to 
consult recently with two Irish gentlemen whose names should 
carry weight, Mr. Molloy, Hon. Secretary of the Social Inquiry 
Society of Ireland, and Mr. Slattery Whately, Professor of 
Political Economy, Trinity College, Dublin. We discussed the 
claim very fully, and came to the conclusion that it was not con- 
sistent with justice or sound policy. It struck us that if the 
landlord was left, as the Lill proposes, free to offer, the tenant 
ghould be equally so to accept, a lease; and that the wise course 
would be to place the tenant ina position that he could make a free 
contract, by giving him the most favourable conditions as to claims 
for eviction, permanent or unexhausted improvements, if he be a 
yearly tenant, and as to such improvements alone, supposing he 
didacceptalease. ‘This solution is, moreover, consistent alike with 
the true conception of free contract, and with the admirable spirit 
of fairness to all, combined with just and much needed protec- 
tion for the weaker side, which generally speaking pervades the 
Bill. 

In conclusion, allow me to call the attention of the English 
public through you to the Reports just issued of the Irish Poor- 
Law Inspectors on the Land Question and Agricultural Wages, 
which contain a fund of trustworthy information invaluable at the 
present time. I will add, and I do so with great satisfaction, that 
a large part of the information thus obtained was supplied by the 
landowners of Ireland and their resident agents, furnishing an 
additional proof that no small or inconsiderable part of these 
gentlemen are both able and willing to forward the great reform 
of Irish tenure, and desire to aid those legal changes which shall 
deprive harsh and narrow-minded landlords of a tremendous 
power for evil. Sanction the actual practice of just and humane 
owners, and thus make ¢heir ideas the moral standard of society in 
Ireland. Ihave been much struck by the excellent spirit which 
pervades your remarks on “ Agrarian Outrage in Ireland,” and I 
should myself be well disposed towards the suggestion which 
relates to the examination of prisoners, provided this were intro- 
duced into the general criminal law for Great Britain, as well as 
Ireland. My own observation and study of the actual system of 
jury trial in Ireland, however, impress me with the great danger 
of importing the verdict by majority of voices, until the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice in this country has undergone a com- 
plete reform, especially in reference to the mode of selecting the 
jury-panel.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Dublin, March 7, 1870. 





Henry Dix Hurron. 





THE INFALLIBILITY OF THE SCRIPTURES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sm,—In Mr. W. G. Clark’s interesting and able pamphlet, “On 
the Present Danger of the English Church,” I find these words :— 

“The formularies of the Church, to which the clergy give an explicit, 

and the laity an implicit, assent, have undergone no substantial change 
since the middle of the sixteenth century. At that time no important 
Sect, no conspicuous man, had questioned the plenary inspiration, the 
absolute infallibility, of the Scriptures. On this point, Luther, Calvin, 
Knox, and Cranmer were in agreement with the members of the Council 
of Trent. So far the Romanists were at one with the Reformers; they 
went beyond them in as much as they included the Apocrypha in the 
Canon, and claimed infallibility not only for the Scriptures, but also for 
the interpretations of the Church. The infallibility of what we call the 
‘ Canonical Scriptures’ was so far from being in question that it is no- 
where directly asserted in the Thirty-Nine Articles.” 
Now, I have no doubt that this statement will be accepted by 
aine-tenths of Mr. Clark’s readers as unquestionable. Language 
which I often meet with in the Spectator convinces me that you 
will give an unhesitating assent to it. For a person of no 
authority to dispute it is exceedingly bold. But as I deem it to be 
historically incorrect and very confusing to our practical judgment, 
I think that its plausibility and general acceptance are motives for 
not withholding my objections to it. 

I believe that the attachment of the Reformers—of Luther, 
Specially and characteristically—to the Scriptures was of a kind 
which would have made a dogma about the infallibility of the 
Writers unnatural and even distressing to them. Prophets and 
postles were their teachers, but were also, in a most intimate 
Sense, their companions and friends. They must regard them as 
sharers in their own passions, doubts, contradictions. Heretofore 
they had been sacred volumes on their shelves, with Aquinas in 
the front of them, to say what they did or did not mean. ‘The 
Reformers threw down the infallible commentator because he 
intercepted the sound of the living voices, which they felt 


to be divine for this very reason, that they did not dictate | 
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authority Uecause they spoke not as the Scribes. To regard 
them as letters in a book would have degraded them from their 
character as messages from God, speaking to his children, and 
opening their hearts ‘to understand His speech. And therefore, 
the Reformers, in truth, only cared for those Scriptures which 
taught them something that they were craving to know. ‘ How 
can I be just before God?” Luther demanded. St. Paul brought 
him an answer. ‘The epistles to the Romans and Galatians had 
the stamp of Heaven upon them. St. James did not give him the 
answer. His was an ‘Epistle of Straw.’ The words might ,be 
recalled afterwards; that they were uttered once shows what 
gave the German his intense sympathy with the Apostle of 
the Gentiles. It was not the least that he echoed an opinion 
which Luther had brought to the study of him. It was that he 
delivered Luther from a host of opinions what had been anguish 
to his soul, showing him that there was a direct access for him to 
a God of righteousness and truth. ‘he Scriptures which did not 
bring him that help he accepted, not prized. In wild moments 
they seemed to him mere straws. 

And thus was born that kind of affection for the Scriptures 
which has characterized the people, far more than the learned, of 
the Protestant nations. It is ridiculous to say that the Scriptures 
were not profoundly honoured in the middle ages. ‘They received 
the fullest worship. The most angelic interpreters never attempted 
to exalt themselvs to their level. But the worship killed them. They 
were letters—infallible, inapproachable letters—which had come 
some time or other from the Supreme Lord of the Universe ; which 
could only be understood by ordinary human beings through a set 
of wise men who wrote in Latin. The book was discovered 
to have been at first and still to be oracular for the people, 
a book recording the conflicts of men born among the people, 
suffering with the people. The mighty contrast of the East and 
West melted away in their discourses. ‘They conversed with 
people of every tongue and age about the God of all the families 
of the earth, the God who is, and was, and is to come. 

It was most natural, then, that the Thirty-Nine articles composed 
in this century should *‘ nowhere directly assert the Infallibility of 
the Canonical Scriptures.” There, if anywhere, the dogma ought to 
be looked for, and there it is not found. Had they been composed 
instead of merely revised in the seventeenth century, would it have 
been so? No; for then everything that had been vital was tending 
to become dogmatic; then the learned Protestant wanted his 
infallibility to be a rival of the Papal infallibility; then the 
Scriptures once again become letters, reverenced in that character, 
not living words speaking to living men. ‘The Old ‘Testament 
heroes, indeed, were present helpers to the Puritans in their battles, 
as the Saints had been to Crusaders. But when they had won their 
victory or had acquiesced in defeat, the divine men of the Bible 
shrivelled into regulators of opinion, subjected in spite of their 
elevation to much control from the decrees of preachers and pres- 
byteries. Episcopalians accepted nearly the same conclusions. 
Their liturgy kept up a sense of real communication between 

arth and Heaven; but the Bible began to be treated by them as 
a book which could not yield to the Koran, because it could make 
out a better claim to come by express dictation from above. 

Did the eighteenth century make the case better? I will 
venture to say that we owe some of our hardest, driest conceptions 
of the Scriptures, some of those against which there is most 
protest in this day, to the liberalized—half or whole Unitarian— 
Churchmen and Dissenters of that time. ‘They had such a horror 
of every claim by their own contemporaries to inherit the promise 
of a Divine Spirit given in His Gospel, that they exalted to the 
utmost the written book,—exalted it as a book, which might 
by skilful management be made decent and respectable, fit 
for men who believed in the infallibity of Locke, but which 
it was better for the majority of people to respect at a dis- 
tance. ‘The Methodists rebelled against this arrangement, 
found in the books of the Old and New Testament messages 
addressed to them, as the Reformers had done in the two centuries 
before; once more preferred the living familiar teacher to the 
dead letter. 

The nineteenth century has brought with it the usual reaction. 
The descendants of those evangelicals who earnestly, if somewhat 
feebly, vindicated the reality of the characters in Scripture, and 
maintained that their representations of their own struggles and 
errors did not detract from the divine weight of their message, but 
established it, now unite with those who demand traditions and 
interpretations to make the Scriptures safe, in giving forth such a 
dogma as the sixteenth century could not have borne, because in 
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Speaking in them, that Word by which they declared that the B O O K S indire 
heavens and the earth were made. <A conclave in Oxford \ Ds have 
decreed, and thousands of clergymen assented, that the Scriptures Tan PART > Tr exerc 
are the Word of God. Will any of those clergymen point a to! Te SARTO PARADISE. 9 =P ant IIL. of ow! 
me one passage in the New Testament in which the phrase ‘* Word W aeons shall a reader turn in these days who longs to escape some 
of God” occurs where he could substitute “Scripture” for it for a while from all the toil and clamour and strife of the worlg, term: 
without destroying the sense of the context ? and to roam at will in pleasant places, where nothing shall Teming may 
There are several inferences which I should draw from these him of the doubtful battle-field where after a short breathing. inspe 
remarks, if I had time. One is that the Thirty-Nine Articles, space he must o.oo bear his part? ‘There are great masters Whip selves 
framed in the sixteenth century, which ‘nowhere directly paren ter ypiends snare nage yomio and danger with steadfay Mr. | 
assert the infallibility of the Canonical Scriptures,” are not | &Y and arm us for the fight with exalted hope and renewe} woul 
likely to be exchanged for any much more tolerant docu- faith in good: whether they speak to us in articulate words aa it 
ment in the nineteenth century, wherein such a vast body | ' parables of deathless music deeper than speech, or in the by hi 
of clerical and lay opinion is in favour of directly asserting it. visible beauty of painting or sculpture. ‘Their task is indeed thy deal 
The other is that a very fervent affection for the Scriptures is a noblest of all; they are the mighty men of whom Mr. Morris his eithe 
much stronger antidote to any theory of Infallibility, Protestant said that they slay the ravening monsters of the sea that beats abou! 
or Papal, than depreciation of them on one plea or another. The around us. But ae aD not always haclies mood to receive their miss 
continual recognition of (in them) a living guide and teacher, gifts; there come times when we desire not their full light, bat the t 
_ one who would guide us into all truth, is such a witness | S°™° cooler shadow ; when we would learn not how to face cares, creat 
against satisfaction in opinions, such a deliverance from the | >¥ how to forget them. And yet we must enjoy our short obj. Such 
tyranny of our own, or of any which are enforced by | Yi? only so that after it we may the better remember; we shal} Tay! 
external dictation ;—such a confutation of the dream that we | $2 no sweet or refreshing repose if we stupefy ourselves with of G 
could be the better for being told by the highest Judge what | 8°O'™ OF indifference. He who — teach - the right and innoceat tain 
propositions Ile would have us accept on one subject or another, forgetfulness has surely attained high praise, though hot the neith 
as we can find nowhere else. Mr. Clark cannot bear the materialism | *"PT€™¢ eminence of those others. Such an — Mr. Morris, Mort 
of affirming that God spake certain words, I reverence him for and Cengh he has called himself ‘‘ the par ag of an empty do ay 
refusing to use any language which he does not believe, and for day,” his office is no idle nor empty one. His position ls singular not ¢ 
abandoning any position which would oblige him to use it. But amongst our living writers ; this gov — ae we Paredia and, 
it seems to me that there is no such escape from vulgar, mate- has appeared almost at the anges pena with Me. Tennyson's last excil 
rial, idolatrous superstitions, as the belief that there is a Word | POC™® but no competition or comparison is possible. They be- toid 
whose speech is most effectual and divine because it is | /°™8 t different worlds of thought, and the one cannot interfere of hi 
addressed not to the outward ear, but to the man himself. Of with the other. ae : as pi 
this Word the Scriptures are testifying in every page; if we It is Mr. Morris's happy and peculiar faculty to cast utterly of th 
receive their testimony, we shall not patronize them by decrees snide Ce cenghs quelesngn tnt ver yea rapren — le and 
about their infallibility ; we shall not oppose them to Science ; | “PTS US away = on “ge an ve Eek ee ae mig! 
we shall use them for the correction of errors and bewilderment overmuch thinking shout it; he nanny rite tones on ean rip 3 
which disturb the scientific man, but from which he is not able to apeculation, and when he does so, it is with a very Nag nant, We to i 
save us or himself—I am, Sir, &c., have found no nearer approach to the modern introspective the 
An Excusn Currcyman, | ™@2ver than this one stanza (“ Story of Rhodope,” p. 315):— only 
«So is it now,’ he said, tion 
- ae aT ‘With me as with a man soon to be dead. Ear 
“ FALLEN AMONG THIEVES.” Wise is ho all at once, and knows not why, his j 
‘ eet ss a And brave who erst was timorous; fair of speech, 
(To Tas Epiror oy THE “SPECTATOR.”] Whose ton once stammered with uncertaint dete 
: gue i ertainty, 
Sir,—In your very humorous and not unkindly notice of my Because his soul to the dark land doth reach. swel 
novel ‘* Fallen Amongst Thieves,” you imply that I am wrong And is it so that love to me doth teach adh 
in supposing that cider is drunk by the peasantry of Essex. —- ee eee oe eee eee ee The 
{I think that you will find (if you make inquiry) that cider in : teres 
the summer months is as popular amongst the Essex labourers as Very few poets of our time would be content to leave the matter men 
becr. here. Mr. Tennyson would probably comment and explain in bis and 
This is not a matter of great importance, but I always like to | OW™ person. Mr. Browning would expand this man’s speech into shor 
be correct in my statement of facts. Apologizing for troubling, | 4” analysis of all that the poet's subtle and exhaustive insigit shal 
Iam, Sir, &c., could find involved in the passing fancy. George Eliot might do, Cer 
Arruvr a Beckxerr. | yet could and perhaps might abstain from doing, something in cither deli 
[The writer of the review has lived his life in Essex. Yet Mr, | kind; but one would at any rate feel the speculative force strug- exet 
i Becket is right. Cider is drunk in Felstead and nowhere else. gling to escape. Indeed, the Spanish Gypsy, in the places where atra 
—Ep. Spectator.] that force is put forth, seems to afford the extremest contrast that givi 
can be found to Mr. Morris’s work in this respect. In such verses Iti 
————— ee as these, where Duke Silva’s character is described,— in; 
POETRY. “A spirit framed the 
Too proudly special for obedience, gre 
ita ae ee ~ Too subtly pondering for mastery ; inst 
THE RECOGNITION OF GENIUS: Born of a goddess with a mortal sire, a 
A SONNET Heir of flosh-fettered, weak divinity, — ad 
: Doom-gifted with long resonant consciousness ext 
WRITTEN IN A PorvuLaR EDITION OF WoRDSWORTH'S POEMS And perilous heightening of the sentient soul,” not 
Time was, great Seer, when in thy mountain place every word carries a weight of elaborate thought, and strains the ada 
Thou dwelt’st apart, and river, lake, and glen reader's attention to the utmost. The consideration of thes dre 
Had more to teach thee than the noise of men magnificent lines, showing as they do -the analytic tendency of aga 
Or all the cares that vex our morta} race ; modern poetry in its fullest development, may be a help to appre- ano 
Yet would the envious tribe that springs apace ciating the difficulties Mr. Morris has had to overcome. A spitit thir 
In presence of all goodness, even then is here exhibited which it might seem an almost hopeless task t0 bea 
% * : reconcile with simple untroubled enjoyment. It has become 4 reli 
With busy havoc of the idle pen, new thing that beauty should be offered to us without mystery, ext 
Have turned thy wise retirement to disgrace. and apprehended without effort. Mr. Morris, however, has givel tro 
Now, common as the all-encircling air, us an effectual antidote for the overwrought self-consciousness of the 
And open as the waters or the wind, this generation ; and the more we perceive the arduousness of his ma 
We take thee, till the riches that we share enterprise, the more we must value his success. He has suc 
Seem as a part of being,— undefined ; established himself ag an unrivalled master of the perfectly 4 
This is the fame true greatness only knows egies sqmemetatien neers . pandas egg age - : , 
7 if never forces us to strain the inward vision, either directly in | 
Pulse of the world’s free heart it comes and goes. ape ae ee ee, ae : ; ; ae sub 
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indirectly. For it should not be left out of account that poets 
have many powerful means of indirect compulsion, and often 
exercise them unmercifully. We say that they take us ont 
of ourselves, but they often do so only to put us straightway into 
gome other prison ; for we lcse our own personality only on the 
terms of realizing some other of the poet’s creation ; and then it 
may happen that we have to undergo a harder work of self- 
inspection for the poct’s characters than they could do for them- 
selves, or than we should like to do for ourselves. For instance, 
Mr. Browning’s men and women do not appear to us as men and 
women would really know and disclose themselves, Lut transparent 
a3 it were with the light of the poet’s fuller knowledge. They live 
by his magic in a Palace of ‘Truth, where they speak out a great 
deal more of their minds than they could be expected, in fact, 
either to know or to utter. ‘There is a preternatural definiteness 
about them that strains and dazzles the eye. And therefore we 
miss the feeling of acquiescence in solid reality which is given by 
the truest dramatic power, that which refuses to explain its own 
creations more minutely than life does actually explain itself. 
Such power we find, among our living writers, eminently in Henry 
Taylor's, and to a great extent also in the purely dramatic parts 
of George Eliot’s work. Even so, however, we are led to a cer- 
tain amount of pondering and explanation ; we are not forced, but 
neither are we forbidden to seek farther than what we see. But Mr. 
Morris, as a purely narrative poet, goes beyond this; his business is to 
The reader is 








do away with explanations and questions altogether. 
not only taken out of himself, but allowed to remain an unattached 
and, as nearly as may be, an indifferent spectator ; his sympathy is 
excited, but in a general and diffused way. Ile is not expected 
to identify himself with the poet who tells the story or with any 
of his creatures. ‘The persons pass before him in their due order, 
as parts in a connected series of beautiful images, and the beauty 
of the whole is the sole and sufficient reason for each part existing 
and being what it is. We accept them and enjoy them, as we 
might gaze on figures completing the effect of an excellent land- 
scape. There is no temptation to hunt for a hidden purpose, or 
to inquire curiously into probabilities and motives. ‘That such is 
the effect advisedly sought by Mr. Morris may be concluded not 
only from the general tenor of his work, but from express declara- 
tion. He has shown in the Apology prefixed to the first part of the 
Earthly Paradise how thoroughly he understands his object and 
his powers ; and itis no small part of his merit that he has so clearly 
determined his course from the beginning, and has kept it without 
swerving. In this as well as the former volume the poet's firm 
adherence to his purpose has been, on the whole, amply rewarded. 
The new series of tales seems on the average somewhat less in- 
teresting than the first ; but herein we cannot be sure of our judg- 
ment, till we have had time to become more familiar with these, 
and to view the whole work in an equal light. And whatever 
shortcomings there may be are at any rate far outweighed, as we 
shall presently see, by new achievements of no doubtful excellence. 
Certainly the path Mr. Morris has chosen has dangers as well as 
delights peculiar to itself; it is difficult in avoiding sharpness, 
excess of speed, and concentration, not to fall at times into a 
strain that wearies by very softness. We confess to certain mis- 
givings about ‘The Land East of the Sun and West of the Moon.” 
It is a region almost too dreamy and misty for living men to walk 
in; we lose ourselves in rambling melodies, and are oppressed with 
the vagueness of everlasting twilight. Yet Mr. Morris has to a 
great extent foreseen and disarmed this objection; for with a true 
instinct he has set forth this tale, and this alone, in the fashion of 
adream ; so that what might have been otherwise reproached as 





extravagant becomes in this place just and artistic. Whether or 


not this visionary show is exactly what we like best, we must | 
admit that it is what we had to expect. A gradual change in the 


dream is finely conceived; the sleeper twice wakes and sleeps | 
again, and whereas he began with dreaming of the tale as told by | 
another, he dreams next that he is telling it himself, and in his | 
third sleep it is no more a tale, but his own life. A singularly 
beautiful Christmas Carol is introduced (p. 86), and pleasantly | 
relieves the rather monotonous flow of the story. It is too long to 
extract, and moreover we have no mind to save readers the 
trouble, or rather deprive them of the pleasure, of looking for it in 
the book. We know not if the shepherds’ “ news of a fair and a 
marvellous thing” has been re-told by any modern poet with 
such a sweet antique simplicity. 

Another comparatively weak portion of this volume is the story of 
“The Man who never laughed again.” It fails to satisfy us much 
in the same way as the dream-piece; there is a similar want of | 
substance and variety ; a strange fecling, after we have heard the | 
story out, that we cannot tell what it was all about. It is curious 


that the themes of these two poems are very much alike, though 
they seem to have come from sources widely apart, and differ in 
local colouring and catastrophe. In each case we have a dweller 
on the earth borne away to a cloudland of love and pleasure, and 
driven back to the common world, and losing his love, by his own 
perversity ; and in each case we grow rather impatient of his 
selfish longings. Mr. Morris's characters, as we have said, are not 
capable of enlisting any strong or exclusive personal sympathy ; 
rather it is essential to his method to prevent them from doing so. 
These solitary transports of desire and despair, relieved by no 
other interest, are too much for a shadow, and too little fora living 
soul, 

But in ‘The Death of Paris” and “ The Lovers of Gudrun” 
we find all, and more than all, that we looked for at Mr. Morris’s 
hands. In the treatment of this last subject he has put forth new 
and unexpected strength. It is an Icelandic legend, terrible 
enough, one would think, in the original; at any rate, it demands 
a master’s skill to make it beautiful in the telling. ‘The abundance 
of incident, the length of time embraced, and the whole character 
of the story, have made it almost necessary to adopt a more rapid 
and direct style than usual, ‘The result has been most happy ; 
there is tosome extent a return to the straightforward impetus 
of Jason, but with an increase of both power and refinement. 
The tale is broken up into several sections, and a careful judg- 
ment is shown in keeping the less important parts of the narrative 
at their proper level, as well as in handling and distributing the 
stronger effects. Mr. Morris had not hitherto shown himself 
capable of this reserve and discretion, which enhance the impres- 
sion made by the exercise of an unwonted force. I[lere, too, 
is seen in free play that fresh and simple delight in life which 
contributes so much to the charm of both the Earthly Paradise 
and Jason. Elsewhere it is well nigh stifled at times in very 
luxuriance of description, for which there is here little or no place. 
But the tragic passages of this tale disclose powers of which the 
author's former work had given no sign. The events are brought 
on by the working of an inevitable doom, and they are told in a 
way to remind us of the horror subdued by divine awe that per- 
vades the .Eschylean drama. The whole effect of the poem is- 
cumulative, and a short extract will therefore not do justice to it,. 
though it will serve to illustrate the change of style. It is the 
morning when Gudrun’s husband is going forth to slay the man 
who was her lover and his friend, and whom he has supplanted by 
treachery :— 


“Then she arose as one might in a dream 
To clothe herself, till a great cloud did seem 
To draw away from her; as in bright hell, 
Sunless but shadowless she saw full well 
Her life that was and would be, now she knew 
The deed unmasked that summer day should do. 


But slowly now did fade 
All will away from her, until the sun 
Risen higher, on her nerveless body shone, 
And as a smitten thing beneath its stroke 
She shrank and started, and awhile awoke 
To hear the tramp of men about the hall. 
Then did a hand upon the panel fall ; 
And in her very soul she heard the ring 
Of weapons pulled adown, and everything, 
Yea, even pain, was dead a little space.” 


We come to speak last of * The Death of Paris.” In this, as wel? 
as in ‘*The Lovers of Gudrun,” there is more than usual fire and! 
passion ; but there is no marked variation from the writer's genera 
manner. ‘There is an especial felicity in his treatment of the 
Greek heroic legends, and the stories of Atalanta, Perseus, and 
Alcestis were those we cared for most in the former volume ; here 
he has equalled, if not surpassed, his success with those themes, 
and this is the piece we should on the whole select by preference 
asa specimen of his best workmanship. The argument runs as- 
follows :— 

“ Paris, the son of Priam, was wounded by one of the poisoned arrows- 
of Hercules that Philoctetes bore to the siege of Troy ; wherefore he had 
himself borne up into Ida that he might see the nymph Cinone, whom 


he once had loved, because she, who knew many secret things, alone 
could heal him: but when he had seen her and spoken with her, sho 


| would deal with the matter in no wise, wherefore Paris died of that 


hurt.” 

We give this at length, partly to explain the stanzas about to be 
quoted, partly to call attention to these short argumeuts generally 
‘They are very short and unobtrusive, but not less cunningly and 
delicately wrought than the poems they introduce. ‘The meeting 
of Paris and CZnone is thus brought about; and it will be no 
wonder if these lines are found hard to reconcile with our opinion as 
to the passionless and impersonal mood in which Mr. Morris's 
poetry ought to be enjoyed :— 
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“ Then looked she toward the litter as she spake, 
And slowly drew anigh it once again, 
And from her worn tried heart there did outbreak 
Wild sobs and weeping, shameless of its pain, 
Till as the storm of passion ’gan to wane 
She looked and saw the shuddering misery 
Wherein her love of the old days did lie. 


** Still she wept on, but gentler now withal, 
And passed on till above the bier she stood, 
Watching the well-wrought linen rise and fall 
Beneath his faltering breath, and still her blood 
Ran fiery hot with thoughts of ill and good, 
Pity and scorn and love and hate, as she, 
Half dead herself, gazed on his misery. 


‘Hoe opened hollow eyes and looked on her, 
And stretched a trembling hand out; ah! who knows 
With what strange mingled look of hope and fear, 
Of hate and love, their eyes met! Come so close 
Once more, that everything they now might lose 
Amid the flashing out of that old fire, 
The short-lived uttermost of all desire.” 

It is almost a matter of course that the short intermediate pieces 
which form a sort of connecting thread, and at the same time give 
a relief to the longer narratives, are as full of natural and refresh- 
ing beauty as the corresponding parts of the first volume. No 
doubt can remain on this point after reading the lines headed 
** October” and ‘“* November.” As for pure description, there is 
in ‘* Rhodope” (p 302), a picture of a June day, and in “ The 
Lovers of Gudrun” (p. 345), one of a winter morning, both quite 
perfect in their kind. 

One quarrel, however, we are inclined to have with Mr. Morris ; 
why will he bring out his poems in winter? So many independent 
observers have found that they ought to be read in summer, and 
‘out of doors if possible, that their combined experience must have 
sufficient truth in it to deserve the regard of all persons concerned. 
it may be answered that the second reading of poetry is the best, 
and that it is, therefore, fit and proper to use the winter for a first 
reading, and reserve the pleasures of summer and open air for the 
second. To which argument we have not at present any satis- 
factory reply. 





MR. GREG’S POLITICAL PROBLEMS.* 
WE are always compelled to admire, but very seldom allowed to 
agree with, Mr. Greg’s political writings. He is an idealogue, 
with the style of a consummate journalist and the knowledge of a 
practised statistician. He supports theories which seem to us 
almost perverse in their impracticability with the arguments of an 
adroit politician, the eloquence of a Parliamentary debater, and a 
logic which, its data once granted, seems almost irresistible. If 
there is a living being who could write up oligarchy, or despotism, 
or vote by plebiscitum as English methods of government, it is 
Mr. Greg, and the wilder the proposition, the more reasonable he 
would make it seem. The English constitution, with all its weak- 
nesses and all its absurdities, yet contains one secret of power 
wanting to every other constitution in the world. Under it the 
legislative and executive powers are ultimately identical, there can 
be neither heartburning nor war between them, and no circum- 
stances can exist, or arise, or be imagined in which the governing 
power is debarred frem effective action. Absolute power is not 
only lodged somewhere, but it is so lodged in a visible body that 
it can on an emergency be effectively exerted. This is, we verily 
believe, the root alike of the efficiency and of the duration of our 
system, as the want of it is the cause of every failure which has 
yet attended constitutions otherwise based upon the English 
theory. Yet—we had almost written therefore—Mr. Greg 
selects this very point for his most deadly assault. For 
years past he has been pouring out papers, articles, reviews, 
all admirable in their way, and all intended to support the 
same thesis—that party government is an error, that for ad- 
ministration to be strong the chiefs of departments must be per- 
manent, that Cabinets are mistakes, and that every Minister should 
tule, at all events until displaced by a vote intended to remove 
him. He has not advanced in all these years one step nearer to 
his object, the tendency of events having been to increase rather 
than diminish the unity between the Legislative and the 
Executive, or rather Representative and Execative, powers ; 
but he fights on undaunted, and will, we believe, fight on 
to the last. We have no desire to recommence for the 
hundredth time an intellectual contest which, under a Ministry 
like the present, has very little practical meaning, government by 
party having for the time given us a dictator liable to interfer- 
ence or control only from the nation, and we turn away gladly to 
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recognize the force with which Mr. Greg, though always intent, 
: . UI 

his main end, government by an elected oligarchy of conpiong 
administrators, sometimes strikes en passant at a curab| 

ah : » Wie 
abuse. The case against vestrydom, for example, the habit 
of employing an oligarchy of ‘acompetent men to administer 
both justice and local affairs, could hardly be better Stated 
than it is in Chapter xi. of the volume before us, though even ig 
this Mr. Greg allows his dislike of popular adininistration to carry 
him too far. We are, no doubt, ‘as a nation, reluctant to recog. 
nize the changes which yet we all feel in our secret souls to hare 
passed over us,” and tolerate all manner of institutions Which jg 
private we acknowledge to be either worthless or, at best, of 
doubtful utility. The Crown is paralyzed, yet the object of oy 
judicial proceedings remains the protection of the subject againg 
the Crown. For this we remit evidence which only a trained 
judge can thoroughly appreciate, to the consideration of a jury 
obliged to be unanimous, and therefore of course controlled by 
the most stupidly obstinate of its members. For this we abstain 
from appointing public prosecutors, who would prosecute in the 
interest of the law, instead of that of private passion or revenge, 
For this we refuse to arm our police, ordering them to arrest all 
criminals, and then forbidding them the protection which would 
make arrest easy. For this we entrust all power in the counties 
to landowners, simply because they are leading subjects, without 
taking the slightest guarantee for competence, or even for know. 
ledge of law, thus making the irresponsible but qualified clerk to 
the magistrates the virtual judge, aud themselves an irregular jury 
with power of modifying sentence. For this dread of the central 
power we keep up the machinery of the Poor Law, under which all 
the abuses of the old law are reviving; and for this, Mr. Greg 
says, we leave our municipalities in the hands of men untrained 
in administrative functions. ‘That last denunciation is true his. 
torically, municipal life having, no doubt, arisen out of resistance 
to kings and barons; but on this point, as on the Imperial one, 
Mr. Greg lets his zeal for efficiency carry him too far. We cannot 
suppress municipal life for the sake of scientific administration, 
any more than we can suppress Parliament for the sake of getting 
better departmental chiefs. ‘The real object should be to tempt 
the best men into the municipalities as we do into Parliament, by 
giving them the chance of carrying out their ideas,—that is, by 
the very system of rotation in office which Mr. Greg deprecates,— 
and the real evil is one which, as regards Parliament, he has him- 
self pointed out with his usual clearness and force :— 

“If the upper classes wish to become the leaders of the people under 
the new regime, they must mingle with them, they must instruct them 
and enlighten them, they must teach them political economy, they must 
no longer stand aloof from them everywhere save at the hustings; they 
must descend not only to study their views, to enter into their feelings, 
to ascertain their grievances and their wants, but to discuss those points 
with them, explain to them where they are wrong, admit and adopt 
their notions when they are right, and thus beat the democrat at his own 
weapons. They must no longer leave even municipal matters and 
offices to local agitators and vestrymen; they must assert the rights of 
superior intellect and station by discharging allits duties; they mustat 
whatever cost and with whatever labour, inoculate the constituencies 
with their own ideas, or accept the ideas of the constituencies wher 
these happen to be sound. Above all, they must show—and they ca 
show only by sincere feeling—a determination to grapple at once, and 
in a practical, honest, energetic temper, with those questions whici 
more directly affect the masses, which help to render their daily life 
comfortable or wretched, which decide their elevation or their 
degradation—those questions, in fine, which to the working-man are 
nearly everything, and which he will no longer endure to see treated 
if they were tedious or insignificant. In fact, the governing classes 
must henceforth do their proper duties, if they would hold their proper 
place; they must act for the people, as the people would act for them- 
selves if they were as sagacious as they are virtually powerful; they 
must ‘ achiove greatness’ and leadership—they will no longer inberit 
it or have it ‘thrust upon them.’ ” 

This is just what the town aristocracies, whether of position or of 
intellect, have for years past been in the habit of doing. They 
have resigned out of an irrational contempt functions they 
ought to have assumed ; have allowed power to slip from theit 
hands into the hands of those who, whether their inferiors 
capacity or not—by no means a settled point—are decidedly 
their superiors in willingness to do the work required. Theit 
failure is a reason for urging them, as Mr. Greg doe, 
to resume the lead in local affairs; it is not a reason for 








superseding them in the municipal government which, bad & 
good, does educate the people to its great political function, that 
of choosing the governors for the British Empire. To make the 
administration of justice a machinery for political education is, ¥¢ 
agree with Mr. Greg, an error, or even a crime, but that objection 
does not apply to municipal administration. Vestrydom is there 
in its place, and the only needed reform is to secure the bes 
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yestrymen, which, as we think, but Mr. Greg probably does not, 
would be most easily attained by giving the municipalities more 
real power. ‘ , 
Mr. Greg’s advice to the upper class, as quoted above, is 
thoroughly sound, but in his eagerness to enable them to retain 
wer he sometimes puts aside political principle, and even sup- 
resses his own knowledge of economics. In the chapter on the 
results of the new 7y/me from which we have taken that paragraph, 
achapter with much of which we entirely coincide, he advises the 
Liberal leaders to condone, or rather to permit financial extrava- 
gance, because if they do not the new electors will dislike them :-— 
“They know well enough—what the hustings’ advocates of economy 
geom always to forget, and what some of its most zealous preachers 
deliberately keep out of view—that three-fourths at least of the expen- 
diture of the Army and Navy goes directly or indirectly into the pockets 
of their class ; in the pay and keep of soldiers and sailors, in wages to 
artificers, in naval and military stores which they manufacture, in gan- 
powder which they fabricate, and the materials for which they procure, 
in arms which employ the factories at Birmingham and Enfield and the 
jronworks in Staffordshire and Lanarkshire. They believe, in short 
and they are about right), that of every additional four millions laid 
out on the national defences, in reference to which the Tories are said 
to be so wasteful, three millions are paid by the middle and upper classes, 
and are spent in the wages of labour. Why, then, should they be in love 
with economical administrations ?” 
In other words, the Liberals are to buy the votes of the poor by 
alms to be extracted from the rich in the shape of wages for work, 
which those Liberals deem entirely unnecessary. Is not this 
ruling on party principles with a vengeance? Is there no 
moral duty owing to the State that we should thus waste its 
resources, and encourage a tone of wastefulness which of all known 
political vices most speedily destroys efficiency? Is it Spain which 
has a strong army, with her officer for every four privates, her 
lavish command allowances, and swift promotion ; or Prussia, which 
pays starvation wages, allows but fourteen officers per regiment, 
and pares down commands till her generals are paid like clerks 
elsewhere? That England can bear extravagance is true, 
but Mr. Greg must have forgotten much of his old learning 
when he says, “ ‘The total margin between the strictest 
parsimony which a responsible Liberal Government would think 
it safe to urge, and the boldest expenditure which a respon- 
sible Conservative: Government would venture to propose, would 
not make a difference of four shillings a head throughout the 
nation, nor certainly a penny a week to each poor man’s family.” 
What kind of calculation is that ? Four shillings a head is only six 
millions a year, and that sum may be a trifle in itself, but is not a 
trifle in the energy which if employed as working capital it 
would develop. If left in the pockets of the people it would be so 
employed, would be a source of never-ending new wealth. Putsix 
millions, one years’ savings, into agriculture, and we have not six 
millions, but a ten per cent. return on six millions, that is, in a 
century, sixty millions added to the sum-total of the national 
resources. Mr. Greg says himself, ‘* What we look for from the 
new régime,—from the vast accession of electoral influence which 
the lower classes have obtained,—is not so much aid or guidance 
as impulse ; not wisdom in helping us to solve these problems, 
but power and resolution to insist that the wisdom of the nation 
shall at once apply all its resources to their solution; and strength 
of volition to bid back or beat down all selfish interests and nar- 
row prejudices that would interfere with the great work.” That 
8 as true as it is well put, and that impulse will be strong 
enough in the direction of expenditure, without the ‘Treasury 
encouraging or tolerating extravagance. 


MR. GRANT'S LIFE OF SIR GEORGE SINCLAIR.* 
It was seriously aflirmed by Coleridge that in order to produce a 
total loss of memory, there is nothing so efficacious as devoting 
yourself exclusively to the reading of journals and periodicals. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Grant, who is lavishly communicative all 
through the present volume touching his owa experiences ona variety 
of subjects—aspecially as editor of a ‘certain moraing journal "— 
has not informe 1 us whether he has ever met with any striking 
exemplification of Colerilge’s dictum. But he writes as if the 
select circle for whose edification his biography is mainly intended 
Were sadly afflicted with obliviousness and general nescience. Mr. 
Grant takes n thing for granted; and seems to doubt the capacity 
of his readers to retain any single fact in clear consciousness 
beyond the duration of a few seconds. For example, we are 
told some dozen times ia the course of the first few pages 
that Sir George Sinclair is “the subject of these memoirs” 











oglinmeirs of Sir George Sinclair, Bart., of Ulbster. By James Grant, author of 
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and no amount of reiteration that George Sinclair was the 
son of Sir John Sinclair is sufficient to satisfy Mr. Grant's 
anxieties about the matter. In like manner, Mr. Grant has felt it 
his duty to remind the students of this biography in quite a 
little regiment of passages that George was tlie c/dest son of John, 
that he sueceeded his father in the baronetcy, and that on the 
death of his father he became Sir George. And all through this 
fearful and wonderful volume the same repetition reigns. ‘That 
Mr. Charles Graut, for instance, became Lord Glenelg appears to 
Mr. James Grant a fact so dilficult of apprehension, that Sidney 
Smith’s ‘surgical operation” would scarcely suffice to lodge it 
safely in a huinan brain. A similar fearfulness lest the phenomena 
should fail to be sufficiently noted or impressive prevails touching 
the transmigration of the personal identities once known as H. 
Brougham, J. Hobhouse, Mandeville, and Stanley into the peers 
designated respectively Brougham, Broughton, Manchester, and 
Derby. 

As the name of Lord Derby may not occur again in 
the course of this article, it may be advisable to allude 
here to a very interesting piece of information in counec- 
tionwith it with which Mr. Grant refreshes the spirits of his 
readers. His Lordship and Sir George were very good friends. 
Well, as Christmas approached, Sir George would some- 
times from distant Caithness send Lord Derby a present of 
geese and whiskey, a very good combination, whiskey being the 
popular Scottish ** Latin for goose.”f On one occasion the moun- 
tain dew forwarded to his lordship was keenly relished, and Lord 
Derby, to show his appreciation of its high virtues, requested Sir 
George to purchase for him two dozen of the same quality, for 
which he promised to pay like an honest man. Now, an 
ordinary narrator would have left his readers in perilous doubt as 
to the pure fountain-head whence this brave liquor, ‘so highly ex- 
tolled ” by Lord Derby, issued. But Mr. Grant is not an ordinary 
narrator.’ Indeed, his biography is quite sui generis, and accoriingly, 
with the intention, no doubt, of giving a heavenward impulse to 
the religious tendencies of the times, Mr. Grant carefully writes 
for our guidance “ that it is due to the manufacturer of this whiskey 
to state that it was the product of Mr. Swanson, of the Garstom 
Distillery, Caithness.” ‘Think of that, Mr. Swanson, and like the 
immortal Captain Cuttle, take a note of that, all ye readers of a 
‘certain morning journal,” of which Mr. Grant does not supply 
the name. Surely, “inspiring bold John Barleycorn ” had never 
until now whispered to any of his votaries that the life of a 
ost abstemious Christian gentleman could be made a vehicle for 
advertising the virtues of a whiskey distillery. 

Good, but not very great, Sir George Sinclair! he certainly 
has had a quite unique kind of monument erected to his 
Sir George was by long descent, by culture, 
by many attractive social qualities, a gentleman in the 
grand old sense of the word. As a matter of course, he had 
the entrée of the best society in England, his acquaintance- 
ship ranging from the Scottish manse or English rectory to the 
Throne itself. William IV. and his excellent (Queen were 
personal friends of this Scottish baronet and his wife, and it is 
likely enough that the marriage of the Princess Adelaide of 
Meiningen with the Duke of Clarence was in some measure 
expedited through the instrumentality of Sir George, who hac 
became acquainted with her in Germany. At all events, Sir 
George wrote many good words touching the character of the 
Princess Adelaide to the Duke of Clarence, and ultimately the 
Sinclairs were welcome guests both at Bushey Park and the Pavilion, 
Brighton. Sir George, however, objected, as a sturdy Sabba- 
tarian, to dining with Royalty on Sunday, and on one occasion he 
naturally enough made a good conversational protest against 
certain observations which had fallen at the dinner-table from the 
Sailor King respecting the ‘ Evangelicals.” But about al! these 
matters Mr. Grant writes in the most grotesque hat-in-hand 
style. A real live “peer of the realm”—a phrase which is 
repeated in this volume till we are thoroughly sickened by it—is 
always to Mr. Grant an object to be spoken of with fear and 
trembling. But for a commoner, though a baronet, to hold his 
own with a royal duke or king implies a heroism before which 
Luther at Worms and Knox in the presence of Queen Mary become 
pallid and common-place personages! If there was any necessity 
at all for a life of Sir George Sinclair, which may be doubted, he 
surely had friends enough, both male and female, any oue of 
whom could have told us about him, the much that he knew, and 


memory ! 





+ As an exorcism pronounced in Latin was held to be more potent for quelling 
the evil spirit than one uttered in English, and as the usquebaugh was hell to be 
efficacious in /aying certain unpleasant sensations consequent upon eating anserine 
flesh, whiskey came to be regarded as the Latin which could best exorcise auy low 
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the little that he either said or did which belongs to the permanent 
interests of the world, without the extravagant glorification of his 
name that sounds, as from a heavy brass instrument, all through 
this volume. Sir George Sinclair was not a thinker. ‘There was 
no “speculation” in his eyes. Ie was not, in any profound sense 
of the word, a statesman. In his earlier years, a Liberal of the 
Liberals, he became startled at his own shadow, and retreated to 
enroll himself among the Conservatives. Lut though, as Member 
for Caithness, he made clever speeches, especially one in 1828 on 
the distress of the country, with one or two really barbed 
*¢ points” in it, they were never more than clever. And he 
himself was not only no king or leader of men, though he dis- 
tanced both Byron and Peel at Harrow; but he had not the 
capacity requisite for even the post of a vigorous lieutenant, a 
function which rather suited his friend, Sir James Graham. Sir 
George had three superlative antipathies,—the Pope, Louis 
Philippe, and the present Emperor of the French; but indigna- 
tion, though it can make verses—and Sir George made very smart 
French verses indeed on the downfall of Charles X.—does not 
necessarily imply political capacity of a high order, and it is 
simply ludicrous to ascribe to him ‘‘ enlightened statesmanship 
and transcendent eloquence.” 

Sir George Sinclair was a zealous friend of the Kirk, and was 
‘quite willing to forfeit the friendship of King William rather than 
surrender his advocacy of the Scottish Anti-Patronage Society, a 
fact which is very creditable to his simple sincerity, but that is all. 
Then he tried very hard to procure such a measure from the 
‘Government as would satisfy the Chalmers party and save the split 
in the Establishment. In this, as all the world knows, he failed ; 
and having failed, he preferred to remain ‘‘in the breaches” of 
the old Kirk, rather than join the Frees in their exodus. But 
eight years after the Disruption he had changed his thinking, and 
amid considerable jubilations on the one side, and loud murmurings 
on the other, he proclaimed himself a Free-Church man. Surely 
there is no special proof of strength or insight, though there is 
nothing dishonourable to Sir George, in these phases of delay and 
final resolution to ally himself with the seceders. But if Mr. 
‘Grant extravagates in his discourse respecting Sir George's states- 
amanship, his critical estimate of the baronet’s English verse is of a 
kind for which our language supplies no adequate epithet. Sir 
George's family should strenuously insist on the suppression of all 
the jingling verses in the event of a second edition. They 
are maudlin imbecilities, all equally colourless and indistinct, 
‘and simply lacking in that plus quantity which makes all the 
difference in the world between tepid common-place and genuine 
breathing song. Mr. Grant should have known that there are 
‘certain *‘ remains” which should at once be handed over to the 
undertaker and sexton. 

Sir George Sinclair, having been born in the old Canongate of 
Edinburgh, under the shadow of Holyrood, in 1790, was in 1816 
married to Miss Camilla Manners, grand-daughter of the somewhat 
‘celebrated Countess of Dysart, and our readers will doubtless be 
interested in learning what account or description Mr. Grant gives 
us of the baronet’s lady. It is deliciously bucolic, for this biogra- 
pher says of her, in language which carried us at once to the 
Aslington Agricultural Hall, **She was as fine a specimen of a 
thorough lady”—we really read the phrase ‘ thorough-bred ” at 
first—‘ as one would anywhere mect with ;” and it further is 
intimated that this ‘fine specimen” “made everyone at perfect 
‘ease who was privileged to be in her society.” What a comfort, 
a heaven of undisturbed humanity !—and we venture to hope that 
‘this ** fine specimen ” herself was on all occasions equally at per- 
fect ease, a phrase which reminds us of one of Mr. Grant’s happiest 
announcements, in which he assures us that two friends, the Rev. 
Mr. Howells of Long Acre and the Rev. Harrington Evans, were 
‘equally intimate.” Of these two preachers we further read that 
they were both “ original and experimental,” but we question if in 
any of their original experiments on the facts of human nature 
they ever discovered such a reciprocity on one side as Mr. Grant's 
‘quite original characterization implies. 

This life of Sir George Sinclair may best be described 
as an omnibus crowded on knife-board and inside with 
‘celebrities of ‘high social position”—a phrase which the 
printers must have had ready set up for incessant use in this 
volume—among whom poor Sir George is often buried quite 
away out of sight. Joseph Hume is here improving a fat super- 
fluous cat, four in his house being one too many, off the face 
of the earth. Lord Lyndhurst is here a quite ‘converted 


esesatidiinness 
“‘ coincidences,” writing letters to Sir George on the self. 
’ 5 self sane 


day, or on the very day on which they had written him a year 
before ; Lord Roden is here proclaiming each individual member 
of humanity to be ‘‘a lump of sin ;” Wilson Croker is here, arrayed 
in the natural history of the Quarterly, which Mr. Grant has made 
for him for the occasion, and publishing the amazing gospel that 
** the entire depravity of man and the eternal justice of God” had at 
last been happily “ reconciled,” a reconciliation which surely would 
mean that the throne of iniquity had fellowship with the Most 
High! here, too, is the altogether chivalrous and able jurist M, 
Berryer, a great friend of Sir George, and one of the best behaved 
of the company ; and as time would fail to mention others, here ig 
the Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, recommended to the special 
notice of any City merchant in want of aclerk! For of this last 
celebrity Mr. Grant tells us, after giving us a great deal of solemn 
platitude touching Mr. Disraeli’s signature, that ‘‘ he writes an 
exceedingly fine hand, which would be highly prized in mercantilg 
circles.” It is difficult to say whether the English or the encomium 
of this sentence is the more to be admired ; but, in any case, who 
but Mr. Grant could have supplied us with the following quater. 
nity: able theologian, J. Wilson Croker ; writer of * poor stuff,” 
A. Tennyson; poet and statesman, George Sinclair; successful 
competition-wallah in mercantile circles for a ‘ fine hand,” B, 
Disraeli ? 

We had noted many passages in which Mr, Grant “ improves 
the occasion” in a style which would do credit to Mr. Chadband 
himself, or in which he discourses of the ways of Providence in 
terms which indicate a curious “religious tendency ” to substitute 
the stand-point of the cursing Psalms for the Christian faith, in the 
far-reaching discipline of that perfect Father who maketh His sun 
to arise on the evil and the good ; but our space is exhausted. 

For Sir George Sinclair's memory we have a cordial respect. He 
was an upright, amiable, well-read man. Ile would have made 
an admirable parish priest, nay, possibly a decorous dean or 
bishop. His personal ministrations to the sick poor, of whom he 
would visit, as in ‘Torquay, when sojourning there, not fewer than 
a hundred in one day, reveal a genuine Christian sympathy and 
benevolence, and claim our warmest admiration. Of theology, 
however, beyond the accepted traditions of the Rodens, he seems 
to have had no intuition; we only incidentally learn that during 
his earlier years, when a student in Germany, and when, by the 
way, he was apprehended as a spy, and brought before the First 
Napoleon himself, he caught a glimpse of a freer world outside of 
the conventional dogmatic horizon ; but the bracing air of it did 
not suit him, and so he acquiesced finally in the “lump of sin” 
theory and the ‘ reconciliation of the eternal justice of God with 
the entire depravity of man.” 

In conclusion, let us say of Sir George Sinclair, ‘* Requiescat in 
pace.” Dying in Edinburgh in 1863, in his seventy-eighth year, his 
remains were borne to Thurso Castle, the ancestral home, and were 
finally laid to rest in Harold's ‘Tower, amid the tears of a devoted 
tenantry. ‘The story of his life told in a simple manly way might 
have been to some readers an acceptable addition to our biogra- 
phical literature. ‘Told as it has been by the present author, we 
can only express the hope that Mr. Matthew Arnold may never see 
it, as it might too seriously affect his aspirations after a compre- 
hensive Church of the future, and lead him to despair of the con- 
version of british Philistinism. 





THE TOURIST IN NORTH-WEST FRANCE.* 

| We have coupled together the two volumes before us mainly for 
| the practical reason that English tourists commonly include the 
two adjacent provinces of north-western France in one trip. This 
| naturally arises from the facilities open to hurried, change-seeking 
| tourists for arranging a line of route that shall include the pro- 
minent places of interest in each; but for travellers with more 
leisure, ‘‘ with eyes that bring with them the means of seeing” 
' more than it is given to the mere follower of the guide-book 
ritual to behold, we are inclined to believe such a course to be & 
| great mistake. Mr. Blackburn confines himself strictly within 
ithe limits of the old province of Normandy, and Mrs. Bury 
Palliser only included in her travels that part of Normandy 
|lying on the direct route from Cherbourg to the Breton 
And we would advise all who can to follow their 
| respective examples. Normandy and Brittany are about 
as different in scenery, race, language, and manners as it 
|is possible for two countries so small in extent and 


| frontier. 





character,” a fact we are very glad to learn; Lord Glenelg is here, | ~* Yormandy Picturesque, By Henry Blackburn, Llustrated, London: Sampson 


awaking from a brown study of years, *‘ like a resurrection from 


| Low. 1369. 
| Brittany and its Byways: some Account of its Inhabitants and Antiquities during @ 


the dead ” bishops and archbishops are here, by most wonderful 4 yesidence in that Country. By Mrs. Bury Palliser, Illustrated. London: Murray. 186% 
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Taaly connected to be. The traditionary past of each country 
js widely removed from that of the other. ‘That of Normandy is 
essentially feudal and ecclesiastical, and in it we have to seck the 
origin of English institutions which eight centuries have modified, 
put not destroyed. ‘That of Brittany is pre-feudal and pagan. 
The Breton seigneur of the middle ages was always half a Celtic 
chieftain, and to this day a stratum of sheer paganism underlies 
Breton religious observances. The legendary atmosphere of Nor- 
mandy is Christian and orthodox, clinging closely round the towers 
of her abbeys and cathedrals; while the miraculous element in it 
always appertains to the conflict between saintly thaumaturgists on 
the one side, and the one evil spirit, according to the orthodox 
conception of medizeval Christianity, on the other. That of 
Brittany, on the other hand, is essentially pagan, peopled with 
all the weird and uncanny imaginings of a Celtic race, while even 
hersaints resemble closely in all but their beneficence the host of evil 
magicians and tricky fairies whom they superseded in popular 
tradition. Our cousinship with the Norman was maintained as a 
close relationship for generations ; to trace affinity with the Breton 
we have to go back to King Arthur. The scenery of the two 
countries is as different as the manners and ideas of the inhabi- 
tants. ‘To understand either country, an entirely different course 
of reading is necessary, and widely opposite frames of mind are 
required for their true enjoyment. Rushing hastily through both 
is a violation of all zesthetic canons of travelling. It is like hear- 
ing alternate scenes of Robert le Diahle and Le Purdon de Ploérmel 
on the same evening,—the exquisite couleur locale of Meyerbeer’s 
music supplies us with the best illustration we can think of. 

To those of our readers, however, who may meditate a tour in 
éither Normandy or Brittany—or, despite our advice, both—we 
can cordially recommend the two works before us. ‘They are very 
different in character, but have this in common,—that whoever 
ceads either of them will be strongly tempted to follow in the 
writer's footsteps, while every tourist will find them useful and 
entertaining companions on the road. We will first take Mr. 
Blackburn’s beautifully got-up volume, with type that it is a 
pleasure to read, paper that is a pleasure to turn over, and illus- 
trations that really illustrate. It is no way a guide-book, or even 
a narrative of a complete Norman tour; it is more a record of the 
impressions made by a Norman tour, with thoughts on all sorts of 
things and quaint bits of art criticism just strung together as they 
suggest themselves to the author in association with whatever he 
is describing at the moment. And first of all, we thank Mr. 
Blackburn for the earnestness with which he warns every Norman 
tourist to have nothing to do with Paris.” Me will meet with temp- 
tations at every turn, Paris is thrust upon him at every railway 
junction and every hotel, and even if he harden himself against 
the magnetic fascination of Paris, he must guard against the 
danger, while travelling by rail, of finding himself and baggage 
“ whisked off to the capital” through the sheer impossibility of 
making any Frenchman believe that a tourist can be going any- 
where else. Ouce in Paris, the ‘integrity ” of the tour, as Mr. 
Blackburn says, is gone--it is even more than that—the spell is 
broken. Avoid ‘T'rouville-Deauville as if it were plague-stricken, 
listen not to tales of the fatal beauty of the roches noirs, be cau- 
tious even at Dieppe, and, above all, O, Norman tourist! listen 
to Mr. Blackburn’s words of warning, ‘ tread cautiously on the /i/ 
de fer at Lisieux,” that connects “ beautiful Paris, evil-hearted 
Paris,” with her suburbs on the sea. There is nothing in all 
Normandy, as Mr. Blackburn justly says, to exceed Lisieux in 
interest. To transcribe the quotation with which Mr. Blackburn 
heads his charming essay on the infinite beauties of this untouched 
gem of the Middle Ages :— 

“Oh! the pleasant days, when men built houses after their own minds, 
and wrote their own devices on the walls, and none laughed at them; 
when little wooden knights and saints peeped out from the angles of 
gable-ended houses, and every street displayed a store of imaginative 
wealth !"—Lia Belle France. 

And you may dream that you live in them, even now, at Lisieux. 
Yet one false step, one weak moment at the station, and you are 
off “ grande vitesse for Paris; one glance at the dazzling eccen- 
tricity of the travelling dresses whose wearers are changing from 
the down express to the branch train, and you wake from your 
dream at ‘Trouville. But Mr. Blackburn at once points out the 
danger and furnishes a safeguard. Let the weak brother in 
Normandy who feels the insidious and deadly fascination stealing 
over him seek a prophylactic in Mr. Blackburn's pages, and he is 
safe. 

Mr. Blackburn wisely recommends the tourist to take his first 
‘mpressions of Normandy from Pont Audemer, to be reached by 
Steamer from Hayre to Honfleur, and thence by diligence. “I 


am not enthusiastic about gables and gutters, and object to a 
population composed exclusively of old women,” says the author 
of Miss Carew, but Mr. Blackburn thinks even she 
could not have seen Pont Audemer, “with its quaint 
old gables, its tottering houses, its Gothic ‘bits,’ its pro- 
jecting windows, carved oak galleries, and streets of time- 
worn buildiugs,—centuries old. Old dwellings, old customs, 
old caps, old tanneries, set in a landscape of bright green bills.” 
|'Thence to Lisieux, Caen, Bayeux, Cherbourg, St. Lo, Coutances, 
| Granville, Avranches, Mont St. Michael, Vire, Mortain, Falaise, 
Rouen, and back by the valley of the Seine, —that, at least, should 
be the skeleton outline of a Norman tour, not merely for the 
architect or art student, who makes it an art pilgrimage, but for 
| the tourist who sees beauty in soft scenery, beauty in quaint cus- 
| toms, as well as beauty in art, and who finds enjoyment in a 
| glorious atmosphere, exercise, and country life of a totally new 
; kind. We cannot understand, by the way, what it is that has set 
| Mr. Blackburn so violently against pedestrianism, or why he 
| should go out of his way to tell an extraordinary story of a tourist 
who walked from Lisieux to Caen—only twenty-six miles—and was 
so exhausted that he saw a ‘spectral dog, the result of excessive 
fatigue.” Mr. Blackburn evidently does not like walking, and is 
not quite free from that peculiar malignant feeling towards walkers 
to which non-walkers are so oddly subject. We don't recommend 
people to walk up to the point of subjective dogs, but we are 
convinced that walking, with occasional lifts by train and diligence, 
is the way to traverse Normandy above all other places,— beautiful 
scenery, not too hilly, good and safe roads, short distances between 
resting-places, and delicious fare at the quietest village taverns, 
where, as Mr. Blackburn says, madame has hard work on her 
slate to make U'addition for supper, bed, and breakfast more 
than five francs. But wherever and however the tourist 
travels in Normandy, he will find Mr. Blackburn an_ enter- 
taining companion, an instructive tutor, a refined art critic, 
and a pleasant narrator. Nor can he have a better memorial 
of his tour for after-years than this beautiful volume, with its 
score or so of well selected and well executed illustrations, those of 
Joan of Arc’s house and the gorgeous facade of Rouen Cathedral 
being especially remarkable for combined softness and clearness of 
outline; while two charming little sketches by Mr. S. P. Hall, 
one of a Granville fisher-girl, an ‘‘ Aphrodite piscatrix,” as Mr. 
Blackburn calls her, and another of a group of market women, 
cannot be passed over in silence. Before quitting Normandy, we 
ought to mention that Mr. Blackburn, philo-Norman as he is, 
protests, and rightly, we think, against the folly of our countrymen 
who reside in Normandy for the sake of economy in living and 
educating their children. ‘They could live just as cheaply at home 
if they could ouly bring themselves to live as simply and unpre- 
tentiously as they do at Caen or Avranches; the boys come home 
innocent of cricket and football, and as to the girls, ‘* who knows 
the impression left for life on young hearts by the dead walls and 
silent trees of a French pension?” And we have one hint to the 
tourist that Mr. Blackburn has strangely omitted. In travelling 
down the valley of the Seine, let him avail himself as much as 
possible of the tiny little steamboat that runs between Rouen and 
Ilavre, or better still, do the valley both by road and river. In 
any case, let him visit the church at Caudebec, a miracle of 
| flamboyant architecture, view the gloomy towers of Jumiéges from 
the river, and glide down with the tide till the ruins of the chiteau 
of Tanearville, as romantic as anything on the Rhine, and as dis- 
tinct!y Norman in character and scenic surroundings as Rheinfels 
|is German, meet his eye. The whole trip by river from Rouen to 
Ilavre takes only about six hours. 

Mrs. Bury Palliser’s Brittany and its Byways, though equally 
meritorious in its way, is a book of a very different character. It 
is more of a very superior kind of guide-book than anything else; 
/ small, compact, neatly and judiciously illustrated, full of con- 
| scientiously accurate description and carefully verified historical 
j anecdote, interspersed with appropriate poetical quotations, and 
| garnished with a due amount of wild Armorican legends. Mrs. 
| Palliser has travelled throughout Brittany very systematically, and 

has evidently read a great deal of medieval history bearing upon 
| Brittany and Bretons, and has made the most of her reading. 
| Whether discoursing of Abelard or Chateaubriand, the exploits 
| of Du Guesclin or the charity of “The Lady of La Garaye,” 
of the wars of Plantagenet dukes or of La Vendée and the 
Chouans, of pre-historic remains or medieval art, she always 
| gives proof of close observation and careful study. And she is 
' specially careful not to venture upon profitless speculations on 
subjects that belong to a different class of writers,—the ethnolo- 
igical problems connected with Brittany, and the origin of the 
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and mentier of Carnac and Locmariaker, with their | us a list of the expenses attending the transfer of small landed pro 








lyphic inscriptions, now for ever undecipherable,— | perties in England, which is sufficient in itself to explain the 
“Dun passé sans mémoire incertaines reliques, | progress of accumulation. It appears that while the purchaser's 


Mystéres d’un vieux monde en mystéres écrits.” expenses, irrespective of stamp duty, amounted to £54 where the 
| purchase-money was £4,667, they were exactly the same Upon a 
trifle too dreamy and wandering in thought sometimes, Mrs. | peochene of £1,895, and they — to £72 O0 & purchase of 
Palliser may be said to fail to a corresponding extent in being | ~~’~‘ hte = xp ene ri inequality was evey 
a trifle too matter of fact and precise. She has written a pleasant | _— ew egy ae Pa trond se peta of £109; 
€48 on £746; £39 on £230; while only £17 was paid op 
£1,260, and only £24 on £1,800. ‘The vendor's expenses, 
adds Mr. Hoskyns, ‘would be in every case much higher,” 
We can hardly wonder if such a tax on the acquisition of smal} 
properties drives a large class of possible buyers out of the market 
It is the want of public registration that makes English and Irish 
le ace ert ee titles so insecure as to need the elaborate investigations repre 
SYSTEMS OF LAND TENURE.* sented by such an outlay, although the legal formalities add largely 
ArrnovGi few of these essays have a direct bearing on the Irish | to the cost. In Belgium, as M. de Laveleye shows us, deeds of 
Land (Question, the writers have always kept it steadily in view, | transfer are executed before a public officer, and are entered Ona 
and their frequent allusions to it show them to be conscious that | register which is accessible to every one interested. But the 
the main interest of their volume will arise from the opportune- | United States, as we learn from Mr. C. M. Fisher's essay, pregent 
ness of its appearance. We see this as much in Mr. Morier’s | an almost perfect system of transfer. A simple deed of a fey 
admission that it is impossible to apply Stein’s legislation in | lines is enough to convey an estate, but it is not valid againg 
Prussia to the present state of Ireland, as in Mr. Campbell’s com- | creditors or other purchasers unless it is recorded. The form of 
parison of Lord Canning’s confiscations in Oude to (Queen | these American deeds is very nearly the same as that contained ip 
Elizabeth’s Irish policy. No doubt this method of treatment | an Act of Lord Brougham’s which has never been accepted by the 
is fully justified by the course which discussion has taken. ‘The | legal profession. If we contrast the perspicuity of the wording 
exainples of Stein and Hardenberg in Prussia, aud of the Perma- | used in such instruments with the deplorable verbiage that stil} 
nent Settlement in India, have been so often cited for our guid- | prevails in England, we shall fully appreciate the force of Mr, 
ance, that such a book as this would be incomplete if it did not | Hoskyns’s complaint that ‘‘ the title to land is locked up in private 
deal with them. But the two essays devoted to these subjects do | boxes and stowed away in uninsured offices to be doubtfully educed 
not throw much light on the question of the day, and, moreover, | from the perishable evidence of MS. deeds written (in the fifth 
Mr. Morier’s suggestions, like those of Judge Longfield, have been century since the invention of printing) in language requiring some- 
to some extent superseded by Mr. Gladstone’s measure. ‘The | times the translation, sometimes the deciphering, but always the 
materials collected by all the writers will, however, be of much | interpretation of an expert.” 
service to the debate on the second reading. It is not likely that | It is not only in regard to intelligibility that the American deeds 
any of the speakers will confine themselves to the country that is | have the advantage of the English. We see in the case of leases 
actually before them, and therefore Mr. Wren Hoskyns’s search- | that the unjust construction put on certain covenants by genera 
ing analysis of the clumsy expedients for perpetuating the feudal | tions of ‘Tory judges finds no favour across the Atlantic, In 
system in England, M. de Laveleye’s eloquent defence of Ja petite | England it has been held that a tenant who binds himself to leave 
culture in Belgium, Mr, Cliffe Leslie’s confirmation of that view | premises in good repair must rebuild them if they are destroyed 
by a reference to the system in France, and Mr. Fisher's sketch of | by fire, although he may not have been to blame for their destruc. 
the simplicity of tenure and transfer in America, will not lose in| tion. ‘The roundabout way in which this injustice is usually 
comparison with the essays on Ireland, India, and Germany. The | guarded against leads to further expense and delay. The 
principles that underlie the whole system of land tenure are put | American law obviates it by a single clause which might well be 
more definitely forward in some of the former essays than in the | copied in any future English Act, and would tend to make the 
three last. M. de Laveleye is especially worthy of notice, and the! relation of landlord and tenant more consistent with equity. 
revolution he works in all the received ideas about the inferiority | Again, in most of the American States the real property of in- 
of Ja petite culture makes his essay as remarkable in a political | testates is distributed like personal property, there being a pro- 
sense as it is in a literary. | vision that if an estate is too small to be divided, or cannot be 
What first strikes us with surprise in M. de Laveleye’s paper | divided without great injury, the whole or any part of it may be 
is that Flanders is disadvantageously contrasted with Ireland. | allotted to one of the heirs, and he may be called upon to pay the 
The rainy climate of the latter, which is often held up as the cause | rest their shares in money. It will be remarked that in this and 
of its agricultural distress, is jast what the Flemings desire. | other respects the present volume of essays goes far beyond any of 
They have a soil which is mere sterile sand, and which, after having | the temporary requirements of the Irish Land Question, and that 
been fertilized by ten centuries of laborious husbandry, does not! it touches the very existence of our English system of tenure. 
yield a single crop without being manured. ‘The Irish soil, on the | This may certainly be said of Judge Longfield’s suggestion that 
other hand, produces excellent pasture spontaneously. It is true ‘the law of primogeniture should be abolished in Ireland, and 
that cereals do not ripen so well in a rainy climate, but this fact | that all owners in possession should be allowed to lease for 
should teach the Irish farmer to build more on his live stock than | forty-one years. It may equally be applied to the more 
on cereals, and the rather, as the value of the former goes on in- | sweeping proposal of Mr. Ioskyns to restrict the power of settle- 
creasing while that of the latter remains stationary. M. de| ment. Ie quotes Mr. Caird to the effect that a great proportion 
Laveleye draws a glowing picture of what Ireland ought to be, | of the land of England—more than two-thirds, according to the 
if its inhabitants had the energy and the “ agricultural traditions ” | evidence given before Mr. Pusey’s committee—is so encumbered 
of the Flemings. But without these the advantages assigned to| by settlements that the tenants for life have no means of making 
the country are almost illusory. We do not detect many other | improvements. It is argued that if the present system of settle- 
causes of the prosperity of Belgium which are not common to Ire- | mentsis touched, there will be no security for landed properties. The 
land, though the one country possesses that simplicity of land | existence of all estates will depend on their actual holders. But 
transfer which is especially desired by the other. Low far this! why should there be such exceptional safeguards for land ? Why 
of itself would suffice to bring about a radical change of tenure! should not consols, stock, and debentures be tied up in the same 
may seem very doubtful. M. de Laveleye admits that it has not! manner? People seem to be afraid that if landed proprietors are not 
created a peasant proprietary in Flanders, where, according to him, | looked after sharply they will followthe example of tenants in India, 
there are still toomany occupiers. Still the simplicity of transfer isan | who, as Mr. Campbell tells us, sometimes decamp in the night with- 
important element in the simplification of tenure, and other writers | out paying their rent, and carry their houses with them. We grant 
lay the greatest stress on its necessity. Judge Longfieldconsidersthe | that this regard for scttlementsis consistent with the English practic 
want of frequent transfer of land, arising, as it does, from ‘the of accumulation, and that the result of Mr. Hoskyns’s pro 
law of primogeniture, the heavy stamp duties on conveyances, the | would be to reduce the bulk of estates. But it is diilicult to read 
law which permits property to be settled on unborn persons, and | these essays without coming to the conclusion that on ec ynomical 
the general complications permitted in the titles to real property,” grounds this result would be highly desirable. In Ireland, Judge 
one of the main causes of absenteeism. Mr. Wren Hoskyns gives | Longfield tells us, it would bring proprietors into residence aa 
ae | elevate the tenantry. In England, says Mr. Hoskyns, it would 


* Systems of Land Tenure in Various Countries, A Series of Essays published } . ° ° ° P * of 
under the Sanction of the Cobden Club. London: Macmillan, 1870. — : ! improve agriculture by introducing more capital, and by giving 


If Mr. Blackburn may be not unfairly charged with being a 


and an interesting book for the general reader, and an admirable 
guide for the tourist, but she has not succeeded in achieving the 
task so essential to an absolutely perfect work on a subject such 
as Brittuny and its Byways,—that of inspiring a guide-book with 


a soul. 
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—— 
more people a personal interest in landed property. In America it 
makes every Irish emigrant ambitious to own real estate. In France 
and Belgium it brings iato cultivation lands which would otherwise 
remain fallow. Take the accounts given by Mr. de Laveleye and 
Mr. Cliffe Leslie. The first says:— 

“Jt is the small cultivator only who, spade in hand, can fertilize the 
qaste, and perform prodigies which nothing but his love of the land 
ould enablo him to accomplish. His day's work he ¢ munts for nothing ; 
he spares no exertion, and shuns no trouble; and by doing double the 
work, he produces double the result he would do if he worked for hire. 
Thos he has made fertile farms of tho dunes and quicksands which 
border our dangerous coast. Penetrating into the interior of these dunes 
in the neighbourhood of Nieuport, you observe little cottages with a fow 
aeres of rye and potatoes around them, Their owners succeed in keep- 
ing a few cows, which the children take out to graze wherever a blade of 
salt grass can be found. With the manure of their cattle they mix sea- 
qreed and whatever animal matter the sea throws up, and thus they raise 
crops of first-rate potatoes and vegetables. La Veluwe—tho Campine of 
Holland —has been reclaimed in like manner inch by inch by the peasantry. 
[have elsewhere given an account of the rise of ono of these sand vil- 
lages within recent years. In Savoy, in Switzerland, in Lombardy, in all 
mountainous countries, land has been reclaimed by /u petite culture which 
large landowners could not have broached without loss. In those high- 
jands man makes the very soil. He builds terraces along steep inclines, 
lining thom with blocks of stone, and then carrying earth to them on his 
back, in which he plants a mulberry or walnut tree, or a vine, or raises 
alittle corn or maize. Whoever, after paying for the labour, should take 
a lease of the ground thus created would not get one-half per cent. from 
his outlay, aud therefore a capitalist will never do it. But the small 
cultivator does it; and thus the mountaim and the rock become trans- 
formed. So, too, under /a petite culture, even when aided not by pro- 
prietorship, but only the kind of tenure to which the namo of emphyteusis 
bas been given, and which corresponds to a long lease, the most ungrate- 
ful land has been reclaimed in Flanders. The tenant being secure of the 
future, builds a house, clears the ground, manures and fertilizes the 
rebellious soil ; and though he will not reap the same benefit from it that 
s peasant proprietor would, ho reaps much more than either a large 
farmer or a large proprietor would.” 


And the second,— 


“The truth is, as we have said, that the large and tho small farming 
compete on fair terms in France, which they are not allowed to do in 
England; and the latter has, to begin with, a large and ever-increasing 
domain within which it can defy the competition of the former. The 
large farmer's steam-engine cannot enter the vineyard, the orchard, or 
the garden. The steep mountain is inaccessible to him, when the small 
farmer can clothe it with vineyards, and the deep glen is too circum- 
scribed for him. In the fertile -alluvial valley, like that of the Loire, 
the garden of France, his cultivation is not sufficiently minute to make 
the most of such precious ground, and the little cultivator outbids him 
and drives him from the garden ; while, on the othor hand, he is ruined 
by attempts to reclaim intractable wastes which his small rival converts 
into terrains de qualité supérieure. Even where mechanical art seems to 
summon the most potent forces of nature tothe large farmer's assistance, 
the peasant contrives in the end to procure the same allies by association, 
or individual enterprise finds it profitable to come to his aid, It isa 
striking instance of the tendency of Ju petite culture to avail itself of 
mechanical power, that the latest agricultural statisties show a larger 
number of reaping and mowing machines in the Bas Rhin, where /a petite 
culture is carried to the utmost, than in any other department. Ex- 
plorers of the rural districts of France cannot fail to have remarked 
that la petite culture has created in recent years two new subsidiary 
industries, in the machine-maker on the one hand, aud the entrepreneur 
on the other, who hires out the machine; and one is now constantly 
met even in small towns and villages, old-fashioned and stagnant-looking 
in other respects, with the apparition and noise of machines of which the 
large farmer himself has not long been possessed.” 


We do not think any further justification is needed. The question 
between large and small properties must in future be argued on 
very different grounds, and for that we shall have to thank the 
writers in this volume. 





THE WESLEYANS AND THE HIGH CHURCIL* 
WE put these two books together because the two writers propose 
to themselves the same object, and seek to attain it by something 
of the same method ; nevertheless, we owe Mr. Urlin an apology 
for classing him with the ‘‘ Old Methodist.” Mr. Urlin writes a 
remarkably able and temperate essay, in which, though he makes 
no secret of his own prepossessions, he thoroughly fulfils the 
promise of the motto on his title-page, ‘* In this I'll be impartial.” 
The “ Old Methodist ” is manifestly a partizan of a very pronounced 
type, who represents the usual fallacies and violences of the 
extreme section of the Ritualists, of the men who are absolutely 
disloyal to their Church. Nothing could be more inopportune and 
ill-advised than the publication of his book, if there is any hope 
of practical results to be attained by the movement which it is, we 
Suppose, intended to advance. We feel quite certain, if we know 
anything at all of the temper of the Wesleyan body, that they 
Would look with the utmost horror at anything like an approach to 











* John Wesley's P'ace in Church History. By R. Denny Urlin, Barrister-at-Law. 
ivingtons: London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 1870 

John Wesley in Company with High-Churchmer 3 i n: 
c esley PAN ph-Chny 2. Byan Old Methodist. London: 
Church Press Compan . 1869. : , 


the attitude of mind and the belief which the *‘ Old Methodist’ 
represents, 

To this Wesleyan body, however, both writers agree in making 
what is substantially the same appeal. ‘They say, ‘* Your founder 
was a High-Churciman ; he was so at the beginning, he was so 
at the end of his career; he never changed his principles, though he 
was driven to modify his practice; the very foundation of your 
society is your loyalty to his jadgments; he protested again and 
again that he never had separated, never would separate himself 
from the Church, and you therefore owe it your allegiance; the 
doctrine and the discipline to which he was attached are now in 
the ascendant there; throw in the weight of your support, and you 
will secure all that he has ever wished for.” ‘There can be uo 
question about the general truth of the assertion that Wesley 
was a High-Churchman, that is, he was a High-Churchman of a 
type which, while it has always existed in the Anglican com- 
munion, was especially frequent towards the close of the seven- 
teenth and the beginning of the eighteenth centuries, and alinost 
monopolized whatever the Church had of earnestness and zeal, 
in a very dull and dreary period of her history; he was of 
a school which has held strong sacerdotal and sacramental 
theories, and has often combined these doctrines with much 
asceticism of practice, without displaying the least tenden- 
cies in the direction of Rome; which has busied itself quite 
as much with anti-Papal as wlth anti-Puritan  contro- 
versy; and which certainly never thought it a shame to 
apply to itself that name of Protestant which is now to 
those who claim to be their successors the ultimate expression of 
loathing and contempt. As Mr. Urlin points out, Wesley's 
thoughts turned, as the thoughts of many whom neither Rome 
nor Geneva can satisfy have turned before and siuce his days, to the 
ante-Nicene period, a golden age, as they at least loved to believe, 
of a pureand primitive Christianity, before the Church had begun 
to look either to Western or Kastern centres of authority, and 
before she had been corrupted by the accession of multitudes 
of half-Pagan converts. But the ante-Nicene period, as men who 
have taken the trouble to study it have discovered, contains little 
that is in common with Puritan ways of looking at theology and 
the religious life; Justin Martyr, for instance, states very explicitly 
the doctrine of the Real Presence, and Cyprian was a vehement 
asserter of sacerdotal principles as well as of asceticism. Of 
this fact, Wesley, whose reading in this direction was extensive, 
was perfectly aware; his preference for this period was not, like 
that of many who appeal to it, a preference of ignorance; and it 
was specially directed to points of belief and practice which in his 
own age and communion had become obsolete. Though there 
were matters, the belief in Apostolical Succession for instance, in 
which he was what would be called unsound, yet there seems to be 
no doubt as to the general tenor of his opinions, ‘Those who wish to 
see the question discussed under its chief heads may see it done ably 
and fairly in Mr. Urlin’s book; those who wish to judge for 
themselves should have recourse to Wesley's journals, to such parts, 
that is, as are accessible, for what we cannot but call the culpable 
obstinacy of the present possessor of the originals compels us to be 
content with the selections made by the original biographers. 

Yet, after all, the question does not possess more than an his- 
torical interest. What John Wesley thought cannot indeed be a 
matter of indifference, for he must be placed with St. Paul, 
with St. Augustine, with Luther, and Ignatius Loyola (we leave 
the reader to choose the sixth for himself), in the first rank of the 
men who have moulded Christianity. But it cannot have the sig- 
nificance which Mr. Urlin and his friends would wish to attach to 
it. Do they think that they can exercise a constraining influence 
upon the Wesleyans by even the most logical inferences from 
the language of Wesley? All experience contradicts the hope. 
There are words of Christ—those notably which enjoin the duty 
of self-abnegation—which Christianity has agreed to ignore. An 
individual may rise up now and then who will offer his left cheek 
to the man who has smitten the right; but no community, not 
even excepting the Quakers, has adhered to rules which so task 
human nature. Just so individual Wesleyans may be led to the 
Church by recurring to the records of their founder's life and 
opinions, but the whole body is not susceptible to the influences 
which constrain the man. Bodies of men never are so susceptible. 
Does any one imagine that the Ultramontanes would be convinced 
by even a demonstrative proof that Pope Honorius pronounced cx 
cathedré a decision in favour of the Monothelite heresy? Would 
many Protestants be converted, were a new epistle of irrefragable 
authority to be discovered, in which St. Paul addressed St. Peter as 
| the Supreme and Infallible Head of the Church? The truth is that 
i the logic of the present position of a community or a party is more 
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cogent than any logic of even their most revered and authoritative 
documents. And the present position of the Wesleyans is that they 
have drifted far away from the stand-point of their founder. Ile 
had himself indeed begun to drift before his long life came to an 
end. The very greatness of his success compelled him, for he 
wanted ministers, and there was no one to ordain them but him- 
self. But the drifting has now gone much further than this. 
Wesleyans have still, of course, much of Wesley besides the name. 
They have, though not without great concessions to the laity, a 
sacerdotal government and a searching system of discipline. And 
there still lingers among them something of the affection for the 
Church which was a positive passion with the founder. Above 
all, they are still, as he was, Arminians. But with his non-dis- 
tinctive doctrinal beliefs—with that, in fact, which made hima 
High-Churchman, and to which his new admirers point with such 
satisfaction—they have, we might be bold to say, positively no 
sympathy. Against this fact all the most cogent logic of ILigh- 
Anglican controversialists is wholly unavailing. 

We cannot affect to feel any regret that it should beso. The 
‘¢Old Methodist” represents the coarse average feeling of his 
party, and what he wants is to secure a numerous and vigorous 
body of allies for his own section. We rejoice to think that the 
scheme is impracticable. But we need hardly say that we should 
heartily approve of any concessions, any widening of our terms of 
communion, any division of endowments, which would secure the 
union with our National Church of a body so powerful, so zealous, 
so productive of some of the best types of Christian character. Such 
a union is not altogether impossible, though the difficulties in its 
way are very great, especially the old difficulty of orders, for the 
ministers could not be asked to submit to reordination, and it is but 
a minority, at all events at present, in the Church that looks upon 
Presbyterian ordination as valid. And it may even be that they are 
better apart, that the violence and narrowness which drove them 
out of our communion were working the same sort of good as did 
the folly which made of our American Colonies a great nation. But 
if they come, it must be into a Church whose limits shall have been 
broadened, not narrowed, and on terms which would equally 
admit other religious bodies, also alienated by the mistakes of the 
past, but equally concerned, if they and we could only see it, for 
the cause of Christian liberty and truth. 


pe Ss 
The Caged Lion. By Charlotte M. Yonge, author of “The Heir of 
Redclyffe.” (Macmillan and Co.)—There are very few women (or 
men) of our day so well read in mediaval history as Miss Yonge. From 
childhood the study seems to have been her passion, and in her 
“Cameos” sho displays a familiarity with character and scenery which 
is rare and remarkable. In historical fiction she is also often succoss- 
ful; and if ever she fails, it is through the want of powor to place her 
readers at hor own point of view. Some of the characters and scenes 
in the Caged Lion will command sympathy, and they are clearly and 
graphically put. Thus, our Henry V. is sure to inspire the interest he 
deserves, We are not so sure about the Lion himself, James I. of Scotland. 
Yet, we suppose, it is merely that he is overshadowed by his English 
friend and guardian King Henry. Less is known about James than 
could be wished. The history of his early life and training at Windsor, 
his genius, his beautiful poom of the “King's Quhair,” and his strong 
attachment to his native land, in spite of the gains of his captivity, 
require to be fully brought out, as well as the passages of his after life 
and disastrous death. Miss Yonge, who now (we believe, for the first 
time,) places her name on the title-page, gives us her authorities and 
points out her deviations from literal history in her preface. Woe think 
the book deserves to be well read, and that it will be much enjoyed. 
Allustrated Travels. Edited by H. W. Bates. (Cassell and Co.)— 
This is a very handsome volums, illustrating in a remarkable 
way the wonderful activity of travel which makes tho Englishman 
a familiar presence in almost every land. One gentleman, for instance, 
describes the South African gold-fields, another makes a tour in Alaska, 
a third goes on a “summer trip up the Amoor,” and a fourth tells us 
about Arizona and New Mexico. And those are only four, out of some 














DENMAN'S GREE 


Pamphlet Priced List, ‘‘ Pure Wine and How to Know It,” free on application. 


| forty and more contributors, taken in the alphabetical order in wun 
they stand in the table of contents. Among the most noticeable win 
are “A European Sojourn in Japan,” from the French of M. Fo 
Humbert; Lieutenant Prideaux’s account of “The Soudan and Weston 
Africa ;” a paper by Professor Arminius Vambéry on “The Hiyvomin 
Desert ;” and “ A Visit to Paraguay during the War,” by Thomas J 
Hutchinson. We mention a few which have happened to attract os 
attention, and doubtless leave unnoticed others no less valuable, This 
volume is for 1869; we have also beforo us the two numbers published ig 
the present year. Mr. I’, Whympor begins a series of sketchos of 
journey across North America, under tho title of * From Ocean ty 
Ocean: tho Pacific Railroad;”’ Mr. A. Goering contributes an inter. 
esting account of tho Guayiro Indian of Maracaibo, a tribe Which pre. 
serves to this day the habits of life which Herodotus describes jg the 
dwellers on the Lake Prasias, and of which the traces haye been found 
in the Lake villages of Switzerland; and Mr. Nicholas Rowe givess 
very amusing and readable account of * A Journey on the Volga,” 

Annals of Industry and Genius. By C. L. Brightwell. (Nelson,)~ 
There aro some twenty stories in this volume, most of which hare 
already been told more than once, This is no reason, however, why 
they should not be told again. The books which contain them grow 
obsolete and hard of access; in fact, the jewels, so to speak, have to by 
reset. Miss Brightwell—we can only conjecture the proper title—dogs 
it sufficiently well. Those who think that the lives of such men as Sir 
William Jones, Cervantes, Tycho, Brahe, Franklin, Holberg, Gifford, &, 
are better worth reading thaa the literature of the Jack Sheppard a 
wild-Indian type, may find something here that will be readable onough, 
even if it does not pretend to satisfy a critical taste. 

In a notice, a fortnight ago, in the Spectator of Clark's Ante-Nicere 
Christian Library, it should have been stated that the Rey. S. T. F, 
Salmond was associated with the Rey. John H. MacMahon, M.A, of 
Dublin, in translating St. Hippolyte’s works. The /efutatio Omnium 
Hueresium, now well known from the controversial writings of Bunsen, 
Wordsworth, and Dillinger, has been translated by Mr. MacMahon, who 
has already rendered into English a Greek text of kindred difficulties 
and somewhat cognate phraseology, namely, Aristotle's Metaphysics 
(Bohn's Classical Library.) 
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Young Mechanic's Instructor, cr 8 
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Case of Six Red and Six White Wines, £1 11s 4d. 
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DUBLIN EXHIBITION. | ts A 

K INAHAN’S' LL WHISKY.— | d 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the ; Maria, Cadiz Bay. 
Dublin Prize Medal. 
and very wholesome. 


It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 


E.C. 


cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Sample (one dozen 


Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan's LL Whisky.” 





ANDALU ZA”—| 
Sociedad de Almacenistas, Puerto de Santa 
Spanish Wines exclusively. For — 
duty-paid price list of thirty-five different qualities of | of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regulary & 
Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at | Spanish wines, shipped and bottled by the Associa- | 

the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- | tion, address JOSE PIODELA, 124 Fenchurch street, 


assorte]) cases, 
respectively, sent on receipt of remittance. 


| UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WILISKY, 


BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied ® 





the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exaib 











the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and case 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 0% 


253 and dis + 
Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, W.. 
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(OLMAN’S BRITISH CORN-FLOUR.: 


Sold by all Gooves, and Druggists, 
in 1ib., $1b., and } 1b. Packets. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


10 


Hon. the Lord CHANCELLOR. 


TRUSTEES. 


The Right Hon. Sir EDWARD VAUGHAN 





Capital fully subscribed................. 


FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, , LONDON, E.C. 


JOHN OSBORNE, Esq., QC. 

EDWARD SMITIL BIGG, 

ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT 
Master in Chancery. 








; Esq., Taxing 


sbeneueseneesesssonsoesacsnne ans Eng eee 
1,000,000 
160,000 


have always been published it in : full detail. 


The Right : : 

Tha Right Hon. the Lord CAIRNS. . WILLIAMS. ; ; 

The Right Hon. Sir W. BOV ILL, Lord Chief |] The Ilon. Sir GEORGE ROSE. 

Justice, C.P. THOMAS WEBB GREENE » Esq., 

FINANC IAL POSITION “ON JANU ARY 1, 1869. 

Anoual INCOME... ..+++0+" avedcestavesiccssserebeesseosoee seseceseeeee eee £210,000 ' Assurance Claims and Bonus paid 

Jnvested funds.. ee ee sited hiieslaibiiatg .. 1,583,000 ] Share C 

Fristing ASSUTANCES see eeeeee sees ica ean wisdcaeminee soccecsenses OEE EMOTE ccvscevccssnecccses 
sateen - 540,000 Annual accounts 


Reversiouary bonus thereon .......sesseeeeeeeees 


SECURITY.—The Assurance Fund amounts to no less than seven times the total annual income. 


subscribed capital of £1,000,000, 


The further guarantee of a fully 


WHOLE-WORLD Policies granted for a single extra p: aymont of 10s per £100, where no Special Liability to Foreign Residence then exists. 
Policies on Lives of full age when Assured, after Five years’ existencs, without incurring extra charge for Foreign Licence, allow unrestricted 


residence in any part of the world. 


NINE-TENTHS of the total Profits divisible every Five years amongst the Assured. 


Very moderate Non-Bonus Premiums. 


betereen two divisions. 


A 


valuab‘e provision for Policies becoming Claims 


The GENERAL CONDITIONS of Assurance printed thereon are specially framed to secure to Policies of the Society, when once 


jssued, absolute freedom from all liability to future question. 


LOANS are granted on Life Interests or Reversions. 


a 
AND-IN- HA AND F IR E and LIFE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY, 1 New Bridge 

gtreet, Blackfriars, London, E.C, 

The Oldest Insurance Office in existence. 
and still conducted on the Mutual System. 

Large returns made to members in each Department. 

The Wholeo f the Profits are divided annuilly amongst 
the Members of Five Years’ standing and upwards— 
there being no Shareholders. 

The rate of abatement of Premium thereby given for 
the current year on Life Policies is 60 per cent. for the 
Old Series, and 50 per cent. for the New Series. 

The rate of return on Septennial Fire 
«charged at 1s 6d per cent.) is 66 per cent. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
eons of good position and character. 

8lst December, 1869, 


Founded 





Policies 


£316,106 


600,773 


Claims paid on Life Policies to this date ...... 
Returned in Abatement of Premiums do....... 
ASSETS. 


£1,290,626 
> 


Accama'ated Fund 
1,309,552 


Present Value of Life Premium 
LIABILITIES. 
Present Value of Sums Insured (£3,246,547) £1,580,800 
Present Value of Life Annuities( £9,095 per 
BDDUM) .ro.cccccrecscesceces oes " 65 595 
Further details as to the Assets and Liabilities of the 
Office may be had on application to the Secretary. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia, 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may bo 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, E.C, 
WILLIAM PURDY, (General Manager. 


| —aaiateaees at 5, 5}, 
CENT. 
CEYLON COMPANY LIMITED. 
Subscribed Capital £750,000, 

The Directors continue to issue DEBENTURES on the 
following terms, viz., for one year at 5 per cent; for 
three years at 5} per cent.; and for flye years at 6 per 
cent. perannum; also for longer perior is, on terms to 
be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
Palme rston Buildings, Old Broad street, E.C. 


purerian LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Cutler OFFICE—No, 1 Old Broad street, London, 
Branch OrFICE—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
Instituted 1820. 










and 6 PER 









The Lia ies are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Benneea, 000; and in respect of Annuities only 

656 per at unum 

"The Assets ac rally invested in First-class Securities 


amount to £ 

Of the Subse cribe “d Capital of £750,000, only £75,000 is 
paid up. 

All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
00 very liberal conditions. 

Prospectus and Balance Sheet to be had on application. 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


OUR AINE WIN 
BRANDIES de! ivere “¢ 

free of all incidental charges to consigne 
of England, Scotland, or Ircland. 
CHAMPAG NES.—Vouvray Mousseux, at 32s per case ; 

it 363 per case, pints. 
Rep Wixi ES of Superior quality :—Bourgueil, of 1865, 
se: Joué, of 1865, at 25s per case; St. 

8 per case; Chinon, at 22s per case. 
83.—Vouvray and Mont Louis, 





wl ( ‘OGN AC 
- the following rates, 
‘8, in any part 





d 


at 30s per « 
Avertin, at 2 
Waite Wi 
Per case, 
gp emanotes. —Fine Champagne (bottled expressly for 
a ou idersigned), at 60s per case; Cognac, first quality 
bottled expressly for the undersigned), at 48s per case. 
Pa :—Cash on delivery, with a reduction of 2} per 
Pe for any quantity above fifty dozens. 
ENRY Cope and Co., Tours (Indre-et-Loire), France. 





at 22s 





| 





MAPPIN 





NEWTON, Actaary and Manager. 


E. A. 


AND WEBB’'S 


CELEBRATED ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE AND CUTLERY. 











TABLE KNIVE S| 8 carve 
Best steel secured to co ‘Handles ai 2 arvers. 
Bal. ivory, octagon handles, at per doz lis 13s 6s Od 
» ivory, square, full size ” 203/158 7s Od 
» better, round a a 253/188 93 0d 
round handles, strong 304/228 Ils 6d 
FRUIT KNIVES & FORKS, per doz., £2 10s, £3, to £6. 
LUNCHEON or BREAKFAST CRUET FRAMES, 


15s, 20s, 25s, 35s, 40s. 
ELECTRO-SILVER FISH-EATING KNIVES. Ivory 

Handles, Plain & Chased Blades, per doz., 403 to 100s. 
FISH CARVERS, per pair, in case, 14s, 20s, 25s, to 60s. 























Fiddle King’s, Thread 
SPOONS and FORKS. | p,)@ |Lily, & Boadod 
"| Patterns. 
| Toa Spoona seceaoaial er doz.|10s 138168! 94a, 50s 
| Dessert Spoons & Forks ,, 2ts 278 388 408 54s 
5 TN AGdaninciiendaaniens » «—« |273)368 488) 54s | Ta 
TEA and COFFEE SERVICES, £5 58, £6 10s, to £17. 
CAKE BASKETS, 21a, 30s, 35s, 45s, 558, 663. 


CRUET FRAMES, six bottles, 22s, 36s, 43s, 608, 90s. 


Can be seen in course of Manufacture at the Winsley 
Street Works, Oxford street London ; or Royal Cutlery 
| Works, ShefMield. 


Old Goods replated and regilt oqual to new at very moderate charges, 
Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


London Manufactory—Wiuslcy streot, Oxford streot. 





SheMeld Manufactory—Royal Cutlery Works 





a and 7 CORNHILL; and 76, 77, and 78 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


( RIE N’ r AL B ANK Ct CORP -ORA \' r ION, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th Anges. 
1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies, 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 19 to 2. 

Threadneedle street, Loadon, 1870. 


ALF A MILLION 
has been paid by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ' ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
a. C —— nsation for 
YCIDEN'’ OF ALL KINDS 
(Riding, panne, Walking. Hunting, &c.). 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be “—— against by Insurance Tickets for 

Single or Double Journsys. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or . the Oflices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, Londor 
WILLIAM J. “VIAN, Secretary. 





HAT and UMBRELLA MANUFACTURER. 
H. C O L E, 

Be 156, STRAND, 156 

Importer of French Felt Hats, Leghorn, Panama, and 
other Straw Hats of the Finest Manutacture 

The largest and most varied selection in L 
Tourist’s Hats and Caps. Also a large Assortment of 
Hats suitable for every Foreign Climate 


ie hl 


mndon of 








156 Strand, four doors City side of Somerset Llouse, 
SHERRI z Ss. 

No 1.—Good Ordinary Sherry... (Dry or ric h) . 24s, 

» 3—Sound Dinner Sherry......(Dry or ric . 36s, 

5.—Fine Dessert Sherry ...... (Dry or rich)...... 435. 


T. O. LAZENBY. 


Wigmore street, Loudon, 


W. 


90. 92 


Melbourne, | 


DIVIDENDS 


5 and 10 to 20 per cent, 

For Safe and Profitable Investments, 
SUARP'’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR 
(post free). 

The March Number now ready, 

Contains all the best-paying and safest Investments. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will tind the above Circular a safe, valuable, and 
reliable guide, 

Messrs. SHARP and Co., Sharebrokers, 

33 Poultry, London. (Established 1852.) 





Bankers, London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 
| \ ORTGAGES.—Messrs. HENRY 
i SALTER and CO. Mortgage Brokers, are 


prepared to APPOINT ad litional CORRESPONDENTS 
in Provincial Towns and Districts. Bank Managers. 
Surveyors, Accountants, and other Gentlemen in com 
munication with Owners of Property will find this 
Agency valuable, and often of considerable service to 
| their Clients. The Funds to which Messrs. SALTER 
and CO, have access for Loans on Landed Estates, Life 
Interests, Reversions, House Property, Rates of Ti 
or Districts, & re practically unlimited, and the 
| always in a position tu arrange Mortgages at the lowest 
current rates. No preliminary charges are made 
Every information on application.—Il Penson lane, 
London, E.C., February, 187 , 









! 

| 

EDGES and BUTLER, 155 Rensat 
| street, London; and 50 King's road, Brighton, 


Importers and Bottlers of the Pure wines of France, 
Germany, Spain, and Portugal, from the lowest price 
commensurate with soundness, to the most récherché 
descriptions and esteemed vintages. Price lists of all 
Wines and Liqueurs on application. Originally estab- 
lished A.D. 1667. 

Claret,,.at L4s, 18s, 24s, 30s, 
Sherry 24s, 36s, 428, 


Champagne , 428, 453s, 60s, 66s, 
QGAUCESLEA ant 
. The “ WORCESTERSH RE,” 
Connoisseurs “* The only Good Sauce, 
appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
| and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels, 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


368, to Sis per doz. 
45s, to 6038 ,, ~ 
OTB s « 


20s 








PERRINS’. 
pronounced by 
"Improves the 
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BROWN 


IS GENUINE. 


ee 


AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


PREPARED SOLELY FROM MAIZE—INDIAN CORN. 


CAUTION 


name are sometimes unscrupulously substituted instead of 


BROWN AND POLSON’S. 


——To obtain extré 








COMBINE 
Gold, 


_—* 


} 
KK Ext#ss 
\ TATCHES | 


ALL THE LATEST IMPR 

£10 10s, 
Silver, £5 5s, £8 8s, £10 10s, £15 15s, £21, £30, 

ARE THE MOST DURABLE AND ACCURATE. 


See the Illustrated Pamphlet, post free, Two Stamps. 
The most recherché assortment of Clocks in London, 


OVEMENTS 


£15 15s, £45; 


£21, £30, £35, 


LUDGATE HILL AND OLD BOND STREET. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO uhanaemenadl 


4 LAZENBY and SON'S. P ICKLE 1S 

‘de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZEN BY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 





the public.—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late | 


6 Edwards street, Portman square), and 138 Trinity 


street, London, 8.E. 


Ld ig SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
: The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used 80 Many years, signed “ E lizabeth Lazenby.” 


\ ROSSE and BLACKW E L L 'S 
PREPARED SOUPS, 

in pint and quart tins, ready for immediate use. 
slock Turtle, Ox Tail, Jullienne, Real Turtle, Mulliga- 
~awny, Hare, &c., &e. Retail of all Grocers and Italian 

Warchousemen; Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 

CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to Her 

Majesty, Soho square, London. 


rTREETH, V.R., from 3s 6d each.— 
: ESKELL and SONS’ Patented Improvements 
in the Construction of ARTIFICIAL TEETH enable 
them to make and fit in from one to a set in a few 
hours without springs or wires, and without extractions, 
upon the principle of self-adhesion, painless and perfcet. 
Guaranteed, or no char ide. A Set, stoppings, 
2s 6d; the same moder fixed charges throughout 
Their treatise on the Teeth for Three stamps. Consul- 
tation free daily till 7 a 
13 Tichborne street, _R 
Woburn pl lace, Russell s: ire W.C 


RTIFICIAL ADAMANTEAN 
TEETH.—Mr. F. ESKELL, Dentist, of 25 
Hanover square, has invented the method of fixing 
teeth by atmospheric pressure, that to remove would be 









50s: 





gent Quadrant; and 24 
Note their address. 









impossible except at the will of the wearer. Fixed 
without the shghtest pain or removal of stumps. A se 

of teeth £5; single toc ; Mr. F. Eskell’s new 
works on the teeth: “Sci fic and Painless Dentis- 
try.” being a popular exposition of the dentistry of the 





The New 





present age, sent post fre stamps; also * 
















System of Dentistry, sighth edition, 6 stamps. Con- 
sultations free. 
NODOiIGES TIO &K— 
3erkeley, September 1869,—Gentlemen,—I 
feel it a duty I owe to you to express my gratitude for 
the gre at benefit [have derived from taki orton’s 
tile Pills. Fora Ie ngth of time I suffered ex- 
cruciati ing pain fre m indigestion and wind in the 


ad nearly every re medy without 
g ar vg se Ror ar it a taking two bottles 
your valuable Pills I was qui ed to my usual 
state of health. Please give this } y, for the bene- 
fit of those who may thus be i.—I am, gentle 
men, yours truly, Henry Alipass the Proprietors of 
NORTON'’S CAMOMILE PILLS.” 


$6 \ GENTLEMAN TROUBLED for 
Je a long time with a Constitutional Cough tric 
wx of Dr. LOCOCK'S WAFERS, and was « 
them Ihe above is from Mr. 8S 
te, Nottingham. Dr. LOCU¢ ‘K Ss d 
y cure asthma, consumption, coughs, co 
disorders of the breath, tt t, and lungs. 


Is 14d per 1 
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1 by all Medicine-vendors, at 
Beware of counterfeits, 





| @ natural reduess to the gums. 











BREAKFAST. 
EPPS’ COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


ABRIEL’S CELEBRATED 
fF PREPARATIONS for CLEANSING, 
BEAUTIFYING, and PRESERVING the TEETH. 

Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, and by the 
Manufacturers, 
Messrs. GABRIEL, the old-established dentists, 

64 Ludgate hill, London, 








GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, 
For cleansing and improving the teeth, and imparting 
Price 1s 6d per box. 





GABRIEL'S ROYAL TOOTH POWDER. 
Prepared from a recipe as used by her Majesty. 
Whitens and preserves the teeth, and imparts a 
delicious fragrance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per box. 





GABRIEL'S PREPARED WHITE GUTTA PERCHA 
ENAMEL, for stopping decayed teeth ; renders the teeth 
sound and useful,and prevents toothache. Is 6d per box. 


GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, 
For preserving front teeth ; warranted to remain white 
and as firm as the tooth itself. ‘This beautiful preparation 
restores front teeth, and prevents decay. 5s per box. 





GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. 
A meuth-wash unrivalled for its agreeable properties in 
cleansing the mouth and sweetening the breath, is 
invaluable to smokers, and strongly recommended to 
sufferers from tic, neuralgia, and toothache. Price 5s. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
JHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

21s, 263 6d, and 31s 6d; postage, Is 
Dovubie ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, Is 8d 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d: postage, 1s 10d. Post- 
office orders to be made payable to Johu White, Post- 
oftice, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 

) LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS 

4 &e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAK NESSand SWELLING of the LEC iS, SPRAINS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s Gd, 7s 6d, 10s, and Lés each ; postage, 6d, 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London 


|  Reenrertrs OINTMENT S&PILLS. 





Single Truss, 1lés, 





of the most formidable and chronic 

been cured by Holloway’s remedies. 
ch have proved themselves incurable 
own means, have healed kindly under 
renerating influence of this excel- 
ns, erysipelas, stiff joints, con- 
ndular swellings can be must 
safely and effé y treated by Holloway’s Ointment 
and Pills, which can do no harm under any circum- 
stances, Neither of f these medicaments have anything 
erious in their composition, but are essentially 
ng and streng sthening in their nature, The com- 
bine “dd powers of these noble remedies enable them suc- 
cess y to cope with most descriptions of injuries, aud 
vr at least relieve, most varieties of diseuse 


— Diseases 
ructers have 
ions whi 
d ther k 
the purifying : 
lent Ointine 
tracted muxel 

















profit by the sale, cheap qualities bearing a false 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 


SOLD BY ALL DE -—- ERS THROUGHOUT TuE 
WORLD. 


1D O D R IGUES. —MONOGRAMS, 

\_ ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 
MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combing- 
tion of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief. and brilliantly illuminated ia Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

STATIONERY, ACCOUNT BOOKS, and every ree 
quisite for the Writing Table of the best quality. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 43 64. 

BALL PROGRAMMES and DINNER CARTES of 
new designs arranged, printed, and stamped with Arms, 
Crest, or Address, in the latest fashion. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 

STATIONER, HERALDIC DESIGNER, and ENGrayer 

to the Royal Family, 
42 PICC ADILLY, LONDON, 





XYGE NA TED WATER for 
INVALIDS.—When advice and reme ties fail, 
try the Oxygenated Water, the purity of which, added 
to the vital element it contains, may put roses on the 
pale cheek or otherwise help to regain health. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre. 


kr RAGRANT SOAP— 
FIELD'S “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 
TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Lasting fragrance guaran- 
teed; order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and 
see that J. C. and J. FIELD is on each tablet. 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S.E. 


IELD'S PURE ‘SPERMACETI” 
SOAP, 8d and Is per tablet, most delicately per- 
fumed. This beautiful article is a combination of the 
purest Soap with Spermaceti, the soothing and emol- 
lient action of which is well known, and it is especially 
recommended for children and invalids. 
See name on each tablet and label. 
Wholesale—36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, SE. 








N CONSUMPTION, WASTING, IM- 

PERFECT DIGESTION, and ASSIMILATION. 
y and MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMUL 
and PANCREATINE are the most potent 
remedial agents. They are the only remedies yet 
known for effecting the digestion of Cod Liver Oil, and 
preventing nausea when taking it, while they alse 
efficiently supply the place of the oi] when the stomach 
eannot tolerate it. These facts are now attested by the 
published records of numerous medical men, extracts 
from which accompany each bottle, price from 2s to 2ls. 

SAVORY and MOORE, 143 New Bond street, London, 
and all Chemists.—NOTE.—Savory and Moore's name 
and trade mark on each bottle, 





MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
H”! R RESTORER or DRESSING 
; will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to iv 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Lair is immediately checked, 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





l INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
The Medical Profe ssion for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants, 
DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 





street. London; aud of all other Chemists throughout 
the world, 
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shortest notice - 
whe New Regulation Court Dresses for Levees and 
Rooms. a : : 
Drawing- idered Cloth Suit, wit! 1 Appointments 


mb _ 
The E ( Deputy-Lieutenant’s, ditto, £56. 








J, NICOLL’S SPECIALITIES in 
DRESS for BOYS. 
Kaickerb ocker Suits, 


Morning Suits, from 
Evening Dress Suits, from. 















Highland Suits. from ... os 
a CLOTH OVERCO of 
age, 158 6d; six years, 78: det years, 183 64; ten 
years, 2 20s; twelve years, 21s 6d; fourteen years, 23s; 





veteen years, 248 6d, &e. 


ILLED MELTON, PILOT. and WITNEY OVER 


COATS :—Four years of age, 22s GA; six years, 2s 6d; 
eight years, 26s 64; te n years, 235 6d; twelve years, 
10a 6d ; fourteen years. 23 Gil: sixteen years, 34s x 
SPECIALITIES in ne x rs, SHIRTS, HOSTERY, 

saitable for each dress. ; 

ERVANTS’ LIVERIES.—The best, at 

GF moderate prices; treble-milled Cloth Overcoats, 
an {milled Cloth Frock Coats, thoroughly waterproof, 
for grooms and coac hmen. 


wi “NIC OL a “Merch: ant Clothier to 
H. the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
LONDON..0sse0ee 


















of Europe. 
(us 116, 118, 120 Regent sireet, Ww. 
41, 44, 45 Warwick street, W. 
re 22 Cornhill, E.c. 
_& Mosley street, Manchester. 
BRANCHES sesee 250 Bold street, Liverpool. 
(39 New street, Birmingham. 


In cheques for every article one fixed and 





moderate price is charged for cash payments. Gar- 
ments are kept ready for immediate use, or made to 
onder i in a few hours. 

HE PERF ECT SU B ST V ru TE for 


SILVER.— The REAL NICKEL SILVER, 
introduced more than Thirty Years ago by WILLIAM 
8, BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. ELKINGTON and Co., is beyond all doubt the 
bestarticle next to Sterling Silver thatcan be employed 
as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no pos- 
sible test can it be distinguished from real Silver. 

A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
duish and durability, as follow: 
ce 





























é 

& 
£ a, Ps. dEs.d 
12 Table Fork 110. 2.1/2 &. 
12 Table Spoo 110, $.j2 8. 
12 Dessert For! x 10.111. 
12 Dessert Spoons ... wl 10/1 11. 
12 Tea Spoons ws ee 
{6 Egg Spoons, gilt bow 12.).136 
2 Sauce Ladles ...... . Bs 8. 
1Gravy Spoon . 9. 96 
2 Salt Spoons. gilt ube 4. 46 
1 Mustard Spoon. gilt bi wi. . 3. 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ...... 3G. 4. 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers 3.1 8. 
1 Butter Knife 4. 43 
i Soup Ladle ..... a! .}. 8. 
4 ‘ 4 £6 
UE spncinseons £9 1é6MGU1I2 8 61326 


Any article to be had singly at the »same prices. 
An oak chest to contain the above, and a relative 
uumber of knives, &c., £2 15s. . 
A second ¢ quality of Fiddle Pattern :— 
Table Spoons and Forks ...£1 2s 0d per doz. 





Dessert » we ©6163 Od 
Tea Spoons ... ie 10s 0d 
Tea and Coffee Sets, Electro Silver, in gres at variety, 


Trom £3 15s to £21 6s. Dish Covers from £9 to £26 
Corner Dishes from £7 10s to £18 Iss. Warm TS, 


£72s6dto £15 15s. Cruet and 
at proportionate prices. 

The largest stock in existence of Plated Dessert 
Knives and Forks, and Fish-E ating Knives, Forks, anil 
Carvers, All kinds of replating done bythe patent process. 


Wit S. BURTON, 

’ Ironmonger, by appointment, to H.R.H. the 

Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue containing 

upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, 

With lists of prices and plans of the 20 large Show-rooms, 
» 


Liquor Frames, Xc., 





Furnishing 











the cost 
of th 
BURTON 
uasmall 


the Railway Facilities 
the most distant parts 
ng. WILLIAM §. } 
udertake delivery 


present 
goods to 
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sER’S CR YST. AL G L ASS 
\ CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS, and LU STRES for Gas and Candles, 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormola. 
ae camps and Lamps for India. 

E GLASS of all kinds, 
ORNAMENTAL GL ASS, English and Fi 
Mess, Export, & Furnishi ng Orders promptly executed 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
LONDON~—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street. W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show - Rooms 
sroad street —Established 1307 


re ign. 





































ed should also possess a know- 
ledge of music and elementary singing, but the latter 
qualitieation is mot ine ensable, If in addition she 
were able to teach the elements of drawing, such an 
accomplishment would, the Madras Government states 
be hereafter found of great advantage. 

Above all, it is stated, the Lady should be an active 
and earnest women, feeling a real interest in the very 
important work which is to be assigned to her. Her 
age should not exceed thirty-five years 

he lary attached to the appointment will be £560 
per annum, with an allowance of £60 for ¢ arriage hire. 
A sum of £150 will be given to the Lady selected for 
outfit and passage money. She will be required toenter 
into the usual agreement to serve in the appointment 


The Lady to be select 























for a period of tive years 
Applications, with copies of testimonials, to be 
addressed to the Private Secretary to the Under 


Secretary of State for India, India Otce, Westminister. 
(Signed), M. FE. GRANT DUFF. 
CLASSICAL MASTER 
d MATHEMATICAL MASTER will b> required 
after the Easter Holidays. 
either Oxford or Cambridge. 


They mast be Graduates of 
Applications, to be made 

by letter only, must state qualifications, date of degree, 
and give references. Tho terms offered are board, 
residence, laundry expenses, and £159 per annum. 

Address, Rev. JOHN W. HAWTREY, St. Michael's 
School, Aldin House, Slough. 

A good voice and a knowledge of music 
appreciated. 











would be 










\ R. Rte. TILOMPSON, Graduate of 
i the London and Edinin irgh Universities, recei 
a Small Number of t+ GENTLEMEN 


House 


SANCLIES 


in his 


BOARDERS, who may be Educated 
» VAC 


attend (Yasses at the University. TW: 
in APRIL. 
12 RUTLAND SQUARE, 


ALVERN 


: The NEXT TERM will commence on WEDNESDAY, 
MAY 4th. 


EpInBURGH, 


COLLEGE. 


OUGIL COLLEGE, 


eens BOR 
MAkcH, 1870, 


TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from 
£50 to £16 a year, besides a certain number of 
ADMISSIONS, each worth £20, will be competed 
early in June next. These Sel ips are open to 
members of the School and others without distinction; 
two will be offered for proticiency in Mathematics. 
Age of Candidates from 12 to 16. Fall particulars 








vlars 


College, Marlborough. 
\ AMBRIDGE EXAMINATION | for 
WOMEN, JULY 411, 1870. 
“aniidatos are in their names 








| nati ms monthly 


post free. 39 Oxford street, W.:1, 1A, ni4Newman | 
rye Sy & and 6 Perry's place; and 1 Newman yard, 


a 


re prente ‘l to 
» April 50th to the | se 











ALNWICK.—Mrs. R. Henniker, South Charlton, Chat 
hill 

BinMiNGHAM.—Mrs. Fleming, 112 Hagley road, Edg 
baston. 

BLACKBURN.—Revy. W. Woodhouse. 

BeiGnron.—Mrs. H. Martin, 4 Powys roa. 

CHELTENHAM.—Mrs, Myers, Brandon House, 

Devon. — Mrs. Gregory Trusham, Keetory, Bovey 


Tracy. 
Fatmoutra.—Mrs. Howard Fox, Florence place. 
LeEDS.—Miss Wilson, Hilary place 
LIVERPOOL.—Miss Calder, 49 Canning street 
LonpoN. — Miss E. Bouham Carter, Ravensbourne, 
Beckenham 
MANCHESTER.—Rev. Canon Beechey, Worsley Vicarage. 
PLY MOUTH.—Miss Conway, 48 Torrington piace 
Rvapy.—Mrs. F. E. Kitchener 
SHEFFIELD.—Miss Keeling, 16 Broomhall street. 


NIVIL SERVICE and OTHER 
) EXAMINATIONS PRELIMINARY TEST.— 
7 Board of Gentlemen, chiefly Graduates of the Univ 7 
3 of Oxford, Cainin and London, hoid 
to eu candidates to 
i passing 
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‘vious trial 
ex <amination. 

For prospectus, 
See., ") 9 


Temple, E.C 
ij)" HUNL’S. INSTIEPUTION for the 
CURE ; 





by letter only 
1 King's Be 


apply, 


ARLILE, Esq.. 


of STAMMERING House, near 
Conducted by his Brot! ,, the Rev. 
~Mr, Rivers attends at 
W.C., on the First and Third Thars. 
mio iito > p.m. 
Beye NOVE 
“On the las 
other Optic 








Hastings 
it. FP. RIVERS. 
place, London, 
of every month, fr 


TTRAC 
d Professor P 
Wonderful sthost Ef ‘ 
hnie” Phe re 


Martin's 
lay 


Tis 











| of the Polyte mantic tale of Wir 

! with extraordi ioramic and S 1 

| is narrated by Professor Pepper's 

} annual course * On A id Spectram Analysis, 

|} Wednesdays at 2.50, 29d Saturdays at 5, duriag Lent 
uthe ROYAL PULYTECUNE 


Medical Profes- 
PARATION of PEP 


NDIGESTION.—The 


sion adopt MORSON S PRE 





SiNE as the ‘Trae Remedy. Sold in Bottles and Boxes 
from 2s by all Pharm ccatical Chemists, and the Manu 
factucers, THOMAS MORSON and SON, Lot Sout! 
ampton row, Ruassell syaure, Loadoa 








and = a} 











- al 
/ 
March 187 0.] T II E S eO4n 
———_ . rr r “Tr . eae bl aa a a.98 . 
J. NICOLL'S OVERCOATS for | | ADY SUPERINTENDENT of a) Justpub fF. J.Reed, Esq, 
iit GENTLEMEN.—Pilot cloths, 25s, 42s, and} Bg FEMALE NATIVE SCHOOL in INDIA Chief Const i. y Bo, price Bs, Cloth 
> 22 bd. and 63s: beaver Witney The Goverament of Madras is desirous of obtaining y 
om loths, 42s. 52 6d nd 63 iver they u 1 1 t ung , 
gas 6d ae 128 63s: treble milled cloth for driving, | the services of a Lady for the superintendence of the THE YEAR BOOK OF FACTS IN 
Oise 6d 1; ar seal, lined silk, 26 guineas; fur | Madras Female Normal School, which will be estab- SCIENCE AND ART, 1870. 
uss, Liles a e Nis ished in the course of the present ye vr. op _ : 
, Be ‘sis: quilt d, 12¢ li vedint } . By Jonn Trurs hor of “ Curiosities Science . 
brave lin pa Aa ? 353; fo 2 walking. 14s to 30s The Madras G rament states that the Lady ap- | y ne = pie fold iy Auth si . - of S Tes 
Dress. coats, 52s 6d, 63s: frock coats, 63s to Sts; | pointed “should, besides possessing a good education | |.” This excellent little handbook to the chief scientitle 
Dress C¢ ats, from 42s to 63s. and a power of conveying instruction, have a facility in discover s of the past year fully maintains its reputa 
I fur se2 al waisteoats, lined satin cloth, 52s 6d; ; acquiring a foreign language, because, until the Super- | tion.”"—Afhenema, Feb, Ld 1870 
ng se with « an ilted silk, 65. intendent has a competent knowledge of a Vernacular | *,* For Sets of this valuable Series fsement bi 
‘ vii ‘Out tfits ull parts of the world, completed on poe: mat she will be of comparatively little use in| London: Lockwoop and Co.,7 rs’ Ilail court, 
eaching. EX, 


THE YEAR BOOK OF FACTS IN 
SCIENCE AND ART. 


aa inducement to New Subscribers, Sets from 1861 

than Evtra Volume, 1862 (11 vo's, in al), wi 

1 post free for 428, if ordered direct 
L’-O, orders te made payable to 

7 Stationers’ Hall court 


from the 





Lock woop and Co., . EC, 
«l, crown S8vo, extra cloth, price Js. 
CONTENTMENT. 


OUN Morris, editor of * The Book 


This day is publish 


{! DS TO 
d Selected by J 
of Consolation, 


Cambridge : 








Dermsyron, Bein, and Co. 


and DaLpy. 






1, price 12s. 
ECOLLEC 
. M.A., 


This day is publishes 
5 ee R 


TIONS of GEORGE PRYME, Esq 











time Fellow of Trinity College, Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Cambridge, and M.P. for 
the Borough. Edited by Hts DavGuTresr 

Cambridge: Derautox, BELL, and Co, 

| London; Bei. and DALDY 

This day is published, xii. and pp. 254, price 6s. 

| (\HOICE and CHANCE. By the Rev. 

WILLIAM ALLEN Wuarrworta, MLA. Fellow of 


FREE | 
for | 


may be obtained on application to Mr. SELLICK, the | 








St. John's College, Cambridge. Second Edition,enlarged. 
Cambridge: Detanron, BeLt, and Co, 
Loudon: BeLt and DaLpy 


T HWE WAY EVERLASTING, 

A Review of the Controversy on Eternal Evil. 
By Samirci Minton, MLA, Minister of Eaton Chapel, 
Eaton square. Price 1s. 

“IT read your little work entitled ‘The Way Ever- 
lasting’ with great interest. One ought to feel thank 
ful for every publication which forces the clergy and 
educated laymen to consider how far their interpreta- 
tion of Scripture is a mere stereotyped repetition of 
‘onclusions jumped at in ages when (ireek criticism 
was unknown; and how far they will boar the eracial 
test of st critical analysis.’—Rev. Dr. Montimer, 
late Head Master of the City of Loudon School 

“ For force of logic, clearness of interpretation, and 
reverence for Scripture, and noble fearl of meu, 
this pamphlet is a splendid production.”—ainbow. 

My mind fails to coneeive a grosser misinterpreta- 
tion of the language than when the flve or six strongest 
words which the Greek tongue possesses, signifying 





















sness 








‘destroy’ or ‘destruction,’ are explained to mean 
maintaining an everlasting but wretched existence.” — 
Rev. Dr. Weywourn, Head Master of Mill Hill School; 
ee the Christian World, Feb, 11, 18, 25. 

ELLior Stock, 62 Paternoster row. 


PUBLISHE ~4. idler the SANCT LON « » DEPART- 


MENT of SCLENCE and ART 


DIYSIOLOGICAL DIAGRAMS. 


, 
By 
Professor MARSHALL, F.RS. Nine Sheets, life- 













soloured, 6d each, or on canvas, rollers and 
hed, 2ts each 
By the same Author, Second E lition, jast published. 
\ DESCRIPTION of the HUM AN 
i BODY, its Structure and Fanctions. [lnstrate 
by nine Physiolos Diagrams, containing os 
Coloured reduced from the large ork 
designed “the use of Schools ar 
destined for the Medical Professioa, ar 
instraction generally. 2 vols. royal 4t 
















OTANICAL DIAGRAMS. By Pro- 
fessor HeNSLOW. Com? ‘on nine sheets of 
paper, nea uring 3 feet 9 ia ‘hes by 2fe the 
whole highly ex s original « 
Price of the set ¢ mounted on canvas, with 
rollers and varnishe “f £3 
London: ALFRED TARRANT, 11 Serle street, 


Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192 Fleet street (Corner of C 


Carriage Paid to the ¢ 


ian ry au") 
Yountry on Orders exceeding 29s, 


and 6a 
















NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 2s, 4s, 45, 6 
per ream 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 3s 6d, 43 64, 53 6d 
and 6s 6d-per Loo 
The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, ex ecure High 
Inner Flap, Is per 109, 
STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 24 64 per ream 
FOOLSCAP, Outsid 1 per 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


A Book about the ut the Clergy. By 


J&AFFRESON, B.A, Oxon. SECOND EDITION, 
; shat 8yvo, 30s. 

THe TimMes.—* This is a book of sterling excellence, 
in which all, laity as well as clergy. will find entertain- 
ment and instruction—a book to be bought and placed 
permanently in our libraries. It is written in a terse 
and lively style throughout, and is full of interesting in- 
formation on almost every topic that serves t illustrate 


the history of the English clergy. 
Her Majesty's Tower. Vol. 2. 


3y W. Hepworth Dixon. Dedicated by express 
permission tothe Queen. FIFTH EDITION. 8vo, 15s. 
“Mr. Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history 
with great spirit.”"—7imes, 


Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage 


for 1870. Under the Established Patronage of er 
Majesty, and corrected by the Nobility. Containing 
all the New Creations, %9th Edition, 1 vol., with 
the Arms beantifully engraved, handsomely bound, 
gilt edges, 31s 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Brave Lady. By the Author 


of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 3 vols. 


Hagar. By the Author of “St. 


OLAVE’'S,” &e. 3 vols. 

“*Hagar’is a book to be cherished in the reader's 
memory as a specimen of the purest and most refined 
order in the art of fiction. The story is full of strong 
human interest, and is rich in beautiful bits of descrip- 
tion. It seizes upon the imagination as strongly as 
upon the feelings.” —L.vaminer. 


: 

Annals of an Eventful Life. 
3y GEORGE Wepse DaAsent, D.C.L. FOURTH 
EDITION. 3 vols. 

Tue Times.—“ This is a very interesting novel; wit, 
humour, and keen observation abound in every page, 
while the characters are life-like. For a long while 
we have not meta work of fiction containing such a 
fund of entertainment.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* This story is exceilent. A 
series of scenes are hit off humor ously and happily, 
that make it extremely pleasant reading. 


One Maiden Only. By E. Camp- 
BELL TAINSH, Author of “St, Alice,” &c. 3 vols, 
“ A novel of exceptional merit. The story 
a freshness and a noble impre ssiveness that broadly 
mark it out from its competitors.”"— Telegraph. 


St. Bede’s. By Mrs. Eiloart. 3 


vols, (March 18, 


“MR. NEWRY’S NEW NOVELS, 


FORSAKING _ALL OTHERS. 


EMMA PICKERI 2 vols., 








possesses 

















By 
21s 


[Second Edition, ready. 


“The plot is well carried out, and will please all 
readers who eygeectahe a pleasant tale.” — Bell's 
Messenger. 

sensible, and pathetic story.”"— 


“An interesting, 
- { - 





or ofe ountry domestic life, equally 

moral in its tendencies, and as true to Nature as were 

the works of Miss Mitford and Miss Austen.” —JSrighton 
Examiner. 

‘An exceedingly interesting tale.’ 


PECCAVI! By Arthur Griffiths, Cap- 


tain 63rd Regiment [This day. 


OLD TIMES REVIVED. By F. 
TROLLOPE. Second Edition. 

“A pleasant, well-told tale.”"—Zirerpool Albion. 

* Brimful of interest."—/aily Post. 

“If it be not as anxiously inquired for as were Sir 
Walter Scott's ‘Ivanhoe’ and *The Talisman,’ it will 
not be from lack of e linte a. ‘Old Times Revived’ 
will stand out in bold relief, and be read and talked 
about and remembered when a great bulk of novels 
published will be forgotten.”—Scarborough Mercury. 


LADY FLORA; or, a Winter in Sweden 
and Summer in Rome. By SELINA BUNBURY. 2 
vols, 21s 








"—Sussex Advertiser. 


3 vols. 











WORKS ON BUDDHISM. 


PUBLISHED BY 


TRUBNER AND CO. 
BUDDHAGHOSHA'S ‘PARABLE Ss. 
Translated from Burmese, by Capt. H. T. Rocers, 
R.E. With an Introduction, 
*Dhammapadam, or Path of Virtue.” Translated 
from the Pali by fF. MAX MULLER, 8vo cloth, pp. 
elxxii. and 206, 12s 6a, 


MAX MULLER’S LECTURE on 
BUDDHIST NIHILISM. Delivered before the | 
General Meeting of the Association of German 


Philologists, at Kiel, 25th S r, 1869, 1s, 


The LIFE or LEGEND of GAUDAMA, 
the BUDDITA of the BURMESE, with Annotations, 
The Ways to Neibban, and Notice on the Phon- 
gyies, or Burmese Mouks, By the Right Reverend 
P. BIGANDET, Bishop of Ramatha, Vie ur Apostolic 
of Ava and Pegu. Svo, sewed, pp. xi., 538, and v. Lss, 


TRAVELS of FAH-HIAN and SUNG- 
YUN, Buddhist Pilgrims, from CHINA to INDIA 
(400 A.D. and 518 A.D.) Translated from the 
Chinese. By SamMueL Beat, B.A. Trin. C IL. 
Cam., a Chaplain in H.M.'s Fleet, a Member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, and author of a Transl ut ion 
of the * Pratimoksha” and the ~ Amithiba Sura, 
from the Chinese. Crowa Svo, pp. xxiii. and 210, 
cloth, ornamental, 10s 6d. 


BUDDHISM in TIBET: Tilustrated by 
Literary Documents and Obje of Roligions 
Worship. With an Aecount = the Baudliist 
Systems preceding it in India, By Ett pe 
SCHLAGINTWEIT, LL.D. With a folio Atlas of 20 
Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Prints in the Text, 
Royal 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 494. £2 2s. 


PALI- ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
with Sanskrit Equivalents, and numerous Qiota- 
tions, Extracts, and References. Compiled by 
ROBERT C.BsAR CHILDERS, Lite of the Ceylon Civil 
Service. In one volume. Imp svo. 

(/a preparation, 

KHUDDAKA PATHA: a Pali Text, 
with a Translation and Notes, By R. C. CHILDERS. 
Svo, pp. Is 6d, 

BUDDHA and HIS DOCTRINES. A 
Biographical Essay. By Orro Kistner. Imperial 
Svo, pp. iv. and 32, sewed. 2s 6d. 
HANDBOOK for the STUDENT of 
CHINESE BUDDHISM. By the Rev. E. J. Erren, 








$2, sewed, 


of the London Missionary Society, Svo. 
(/n the press. 
OUTLINE of BUDDHISM, from 


¢ Sources. By S. Beat, B.A., Trinity Colleg 

. Chaplain in Her Majesty's Fleet, &e, 
own Syo, (/n preparation. 
CONTENTS:—lL. Legendary Period. 2. Budthism as 
a Religious System. 38. Eurly Scholastic Period. 4. 
Mystical Period, 5. Decline and Fall. 


Chine 
Cambr 
Tn 1 vol. 








containing Buddha's | 


iene 
MR. BENTLEY'S List, 


Now ready, 
SECOND EDITION of RED 
tOSE IS SHE. By the Author of + 

as a Flower. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


The POETRY of the PERIOp. B 
ALFRED AUSTIN, Author of « 
In crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


AS 4 


"Cometh Up 


The Season; & Satins” 


| LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON'S NEW 
of MODERN LIFE. 


| Mrs. GERALD'’S NIECE. 


STORY 


By Laiy 





GEORGIANA FULLERTON, Author of © Lyty4 
. 4 Bird” 

cent NRE mE 80 Se Tomy, &. 3y 4 

ae, dls. er 
* >» Clowg 

| 

| The FALL of BABYLON, as Fore 
shaidowe.lin History randin Proohe-y. By the Roy 
JOHN CUMMING, D.D. Crowa Syvo, 63, “5 

Cont! te pe Prete 1sions of the Pavaey—Badply 
the (ireat—Tae Ant chr rist ~ Infallibte (Bsanvaed | 
Councils —Lying Won ters—Moriolat Tis “Ys 
Chareh, te noral, Entol rant, and Pers ca ug—Pae 
Quarrels of the Futhers—C wnonieal Curses, &. ” 


|\MEMOIRS of ANNE PAULE 

DOMINIQUE de NOALLLES, MARQUISE da 
MONTAGU. Crown Svo, with Ph Lotographic Pop. 
trait, 7s Gd (Nearly realy, 


| The yt hte bay of WALTER 
j RALEIGH SINJOHN; Sosmopolitan Rom ines 
By IL Cc. Ross JOHNSON, FRGS. Author of “4 
Long Vacation in the Argeatine Alps.” Cpog 
Svo, LOs 6.1, [Un Mon tay next 


SKETCHES of MODERN PARIS, 


From the German, by FRANCES Locock, In crow 
Svo, 73 61 


RACE for a WIFE. By Hawley 


Sal Author of “Breezie Langton.” Crow 
Sv, 1s 61 





|A 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, 


BURTON'S ANATOMY of MELANCHOLY. 
8vo, cloth, 8s 6d. 
HE ANATOMY of MELANCHOLY, 
What It Is. With all kinds, causes, symptoms, 
prognostics, and several cures of it. In Thre» Par 
tions. A new edition, corrected and enriched by 
translations of the numerous classical extracts, 
London: WILLIAM Tea, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 
New E lition, royal 18:mo, cloth, 3s 61 
| LUNT'S ([. J.) SKETCIL of the 
REFORMATION in ENGLAND. Lilastrated 
with full-page Engravings. 
London: WILLIAM Tedd, Pancras lan», Cheapside 


imperial 8vo, cloth, £3 53 





The MODERN BUDDHIST; being the 
views of a Siamese Minister of State on his owa 
and other Religions. Translated with remarks by | 
Henry ALABASTER, Interpreter of L.B.M.'s Con- 
sulate-General in Siam. In 1 vol. crown S8yo, pp. 
100, 3s Gd. 


London : 


\ 


Novel. 
‘The style of * 


TRUBNER and Co., 8 and 60 Paternoster row. 


Now ready, in 3 vols, post 8vo. 
ABELDEAN ; or, CURISTIANTITY 
REVERSED: a ie Political, and Theological 

By OWEN GOWER 


Mabeldean ’ is picturesque and attrac- 
l 











tive: and as a mk lol lof English writing the work is of 
a high order of merit. Mr. tower has a rich vocabulary 
and rare powers of description .. ...... The management 


of the book. in an artistic point of view, leaves little to be 
desired fhe great peculiarity of the book is its sub- 
ject-inatter; in this respect it is unique of its kind 
altogether diffe rent from the ordinary ‘sensation’ 
novel of the day.”"—Morning Post. 

‘A great deal of amusement is to be got out of the 
book —Athenwum. 

* Well chosen legends on the gate of a fair domicile 
prepare us for the order and system of the government 
within."—Daily Telegraph 

“He occasionally wields a very powerful pen."— 
Illustrated London News. 

‘The only way to do justice to the author of ‘ Mabel- 


dean’ would be to reproduce his work uncurtailed...... 
The author excels in description. and is faithful to a 
fault in bis studies of animated nature,,.... We can 





recall few things more dramatic than the scene in which 








1g life, and the many mysteries 
| of interest and much pathos.” | 


* Lady Flora’s you 
surrounding her, a 
— Bell's Messenger. 


COLLEGE DEBTS. 
M.A. 








By an Oxonian 


MAYFAIR to MILLBANK. By W. 


HARRIS 


CAUGHT in a TRAP. By J. C. 


Hutcueson, Author of “The Pettyshams.” 3 vols. 













fairly takes away the | 
reader's bre ath."—Literary World. 
‘The author of Mabeldean is a philanthropist of a 





In April, 


—_ CHEAP. EDITION. 

This day is published. 
GOETHE’S FAUST, 
TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE. 
By THEODORE MARTIN. 


A New Edition, price 3s 6d, bound in cloth. 





—** 


margin of the SE and very enjoyable in EARLY 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. | 


SPRING. Address, z BOHN, lifracombe, North Devon. 


tion for the 
for 


| Chureh at heart to re 


ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, delightfully located on the | Ger — tind both reason and right.’ 
eDd. , 


6 vols 
[DD ADAM CLARKE’S © OMMEN- 
TARY on the OLD and NEW TESTAMENT, 
with Portrait, and Seven Maps illustrative of Bible 
History. 


* * One of tha ’ 
s 1 it 1 





lest works in the entire domain of 


Etheridge, 





sacred literature.—/y 


London: WILLIAM Trae, Pancras lane, Cheapside 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
HIE LAW of KINDNESS, in Thir- 
thapters, By the Rey. G. W. Monrcomsay. 





n a d, with a Memo'r of the late 


seTu FRY. b » late JOSeru JOUN GURNEY 
a Supplementary Chapt beg! vies, &e. 
London: WiLLtAm TeuG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 


Crown Svo, cloth, 7s 64. 
RB REWSTER’S (SIR DAV iB) 
» LETTERS on NATURAL MAGIC. Wi 
troductory *3 on the Being and Faculties of 
and the Latest Ac ki liti mal Phenomenaof Natural Magic, 
By J. A. SwirH, author of a Treatise on the Structure 
of Matter, &e., & 
London: WILI 





TAM TEGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 


12mo, cloth, 5s, free 

EVERY MAN HIS OWN GARDENER. = 
Muk COMPLETE GARDENERS 
| CALENDAR, giving full instructions for the 
work to be done in every month of the year, in the 


by post, 5s 4d 





he (Mr. Dean) loses the Dreary Wood Estate......We | me ¢ * 
have endeavoured to give some faint conceptior this | kitchen, fruit, and flower garden, the forcing ® . 
marvellous effort of thought and art, and we might | green-houses, ce. By THoMAS MAWE an 1 JOHN A R 
write yolumes of comment on it.”"—Saturday Review. | CROMBIE ; with a valuable treatise on window gal 
“The ordinary style of the book in its narrative parts | ing. Wardian cases, fern culture, and aquariums, Y 
is a diffuse, flowery, poetical one, to which no descrip- | GEORGE GLENNY, F.ELS, j 
tion will do just Space will not permit us to London: WILLtAM T , Pancras lane, Cheapside. 
indulge in further extracts from this extraordinary - —e 
indi although ye ay be multiplied to an 18mo, cloth, 2s, free by post, 2s 2d. 
indetinite extent.’"—Standars YL TT P ‘ sATED'? 
‘Certainly one of the most singular books it hasever | "FUILE AMATEUR GARDENERS 
ie our fortune to peruse, POCKET JOURNAL. Containing ample it » 


umateur fl 


girdening. g 
t N ABERCROMBIE; 


wrist and the kitchen ¢ 
ven-houses, fore) 





window 
with addi 


very high order.”"—Church Times. fern culture, &e.. by Jo 
“Shrewd as he (the author) is, well educated, ac- | tions by GrorGe GLENNY, FLILS. 
quainted with the world, aud capable of true humour."— | pondon: WiLLIAM TEGG. Pancras lane, Cheapside. 
Contemporar, Y Review, | iar os eae ine 
*An amazing quantity of information is conveyed to | 7 sent Bi ase . he 
us in the most forcible manner.” —ASpectafor, Irmulke E ST AB " ISH ME \T or, the 
London: LONGMANS, and Co., Paternoster row. | CHURCH in DANGER. A Sat re. By AN 
ARCHDEACON, 38 Gt 
r r PO e 
SIDE.—EARLY  SPRING.—| _ «We recommend those who have the welfare of th 


‘ad this rhymed satire, in which 
— Public pinion ’ 


London: J. C., HOTres 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries, 
AMING-TABLE, its Votaries and Victims, 


The sp soarone and Times, especially in England and France. By ANDREW 
SreINMETZ, Barrister-at-Law. In 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 

MEMOIRS of Sir GEORGE SINCLAIR, Bart., of 

° inANT, Author of * The Great Metropolis,” “* The Religious 


sibster. By JAMES ¢ 7 ~ ine trop 
Uiencies of the Times,” &c. Svo, with Steel Portrait, 16s. 
de 


the BATTLE-FIELDS of PARAGUAY. By Captain 


Ricaard F. Berto, Author of “A Mission to Dahomé,” &c. Svo, with Map 
gnd Illustrations, 15. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. By Mrs, Heyxry 


Woop, Author of * East Lynne,” &e. 3 vols. 
BENEATH the WHEELS. A Novel. By the 
a * Patience Caerhydon,” &e. 


“Simple as a Dove,” 





Author of “ Olive Varcoe,” 
8 vols. 
sTRONG HANDS and STEADFAST HEARTS. 


4 Novel. By the Countess Von Borumer, 3 vols. 


VALENTINE FORDE: a Novel. By Ceci Grirerrn, 
“author of * Victory Deane,” “ Maud Mainwaring,” &e. 


3 vols, 
The BARONET’S SUNBEAM. A Novel. In 3 vols. 
GRIF: a Story of Australian Life. By B. Lrorotp 
FARJEON. 2 vols. 
SIDNEY BELLEW: a Sporting Story. 


FRANCIS. 2 vols. 
NOT WHILE SHE LIVES. A Novel. 
* Faithless, or the Loves of the Period 


Mrs. ALEXANDER Fraser, Author of 


&e. In 2 vols. 
GOLD and TINSEL. A Novei. By the Author of 
3 vols. [Ready this day. 


“Ups and Downs of an ¢ Yd Maid’s Life.” 


VERONICA. A Novel. By the Author of “ Aunt 
Margaret's Trouble,” * Mabel'’s Progress,” &e. From All the Year Round. In 3 
vols. _ [Just ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


By Francts 


By 


MARCH, being No. IIL. of the New Series. Edited by J. A. Frovor, 

M.A, and containing Professor Tyndall's Lecture on “ Dast and Disease,” revised 
by the Author, is now ready. 

London: LONGMANS and Co., Paternoster row. 


{SECOND EDITION of FRASER'S MAGAZINE for 





A New Edition, in Svo, price 14s, cloth. 
HE OXFORD REFORMERS—JOHN COLET, 
ERASMUS, and THOMAS MORE: being a History of their Fellow-work. 
By FrepeRIC SEEBOHM. The Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 

*,* The additional matter in the present edition relates chiefly to the connection 
of COLT with Italy, and to the position assumed by him at Oxford before the 
arrival of ERASMUS, 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


In post 8vo, with Two Maps, price 5s 6d, cloth. 


AMILIES of SPEECIL, Four Lectures delivered at the Royal 


By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, 
Author of “ Chapters on 





Institution of Great Britain in March, 1869, 
MA, F.R.S, late Fellow of Trinity College, Camridge ; 
Language,” &c. 

“Aseries of lectures at once interesting in delivery and also useful and trust- 
worthy as a book of reference for students who wish to know the relationship of 
the different languages of the world.”—Athen-eun. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN. and Co., Paternoster row. 











Just published, in 2 vi 


HROUGH the NIGHT; a 

is added, “ONWARD; or, 2 Summer Sketch.” 

“*Through the Night’ is eminently a 
good story.”"— Westminster Gazette. 


ls, post 8vo, price 21s, 

Tale of the ‘Times: To which 

By WALTER SWEETMAN, B.A. 

without which mere fluency of expres- 

sion is of no avail.”"— Weekly Register. 
“The writer is clearly a warm and 





“The dialogue is peculiarly lively anc 
aaron i pooullerty Evely ond sincere Roman Catholic, with a slight | 
“Both stories show c atta fan; | touch of Fenianism, and ready on all | 
ee on a stories show considerab e Pte! | proper occasions to put forth and defend | 
ry a grace of composition. "—Z%e | his yarious peculiar religious and_poli- 
7 tical views. This he does pleasantly 
“There are more points than one in | enough, stating his case and that of his 
Which we disagree with the author, but | co-religionists with considerable fairness, 
we cheerfully accord to him the merit of | the dialogue being always kept up with 
being a very able writer, and still more of | spirit, and the incidents natural enough 


tallert 


possessing those powers of intelle 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., 


to Irish life."—Standard. 
Paternoster row. 


A YARD; or, the C 


Laws’ Amendment Bill. 


Now ready, in 1 vol., price 5s, by post, 53 4d. 


Tan a raver ; 
NATIONALI rY ; or, the Law Relating 
a to Subjects and Aliens, By the Right Hon. Sir | 
ALEXANDER CockBURS, Lord Chief Justice of England. | 
Extract from the Speech of the Right Hon. the Lord | 
Chancellor, delivered in the House of Lords on Thurs- | 
day, 3rd March, 1870 
_ “An a sition of these laws had been published 
masmall work by the Lord Chief Justice of England. | oy 
That little work was well worthy of careful study. The | rue 
bill of which he had charge was founded upon those 
recommendations,”"—Morning Post, 4th Mare, 1870. 

London: Witiram Ripaway, 169 Piccadilly, W., 
and all Booksellers. . 

Just published, price 6d, 
HE COLONIES and the CANNON- 

. STREET MEETINGS; being a Series of Letters 
Teviewing the Proceedings and Estimating the Results 
of the Agitation on Colonial Reform 

London: Published by SAMPSON 
“IARSTON, 188 Fleet street, E.C. 





street, 








London: Burns, OA 








| Hospital &e. 


Low, Sox, and 





Next week, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. each of them 


HE CLUB and the 
Polit ROOM. Being Pictures of Modern Life, Social, 
ohtical, and Professional. By Ceci. Hay, M.A. 
ROBERT HARDWICK, 192 Piccadilly. 


DRAWING- | enunciated. 


welcome.”—Lancet. 





lington street, 


Just published, price Sixpence. 


PLEA for a 


ase in Support of the Burial 
London: ARTHUR MIALL, 18 Bouverie street, Fleet 


Just ready, cloth, 53 6d, 
GRAMMAR. of 
Joun Henry Newman, D.D. | 
28, and Co., 17 Portman street, 
W., and 63 Paternoster row, E.C. 


Now ready, 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


eg te oe and DISEASES of | Containing numerous Unpubl 
the TEETH. A 


| Lancet and British Journal! 
| SEWILL, M.RC.S., L.D.S., 


“Irregularities of the teeth in children, facial neural 
gia, abseess of the jaw, necrosis, and indigestion from 
defective teeth are the c 
more especially upon the first, the prin- 
cipies that should guide practice are 
The book cannot fail 


London: JOHN CHURCHILL and Sons, 11 New Bur- 


SAMPSON LOW & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 
SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE. 


ESSAYS BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


Forming the Eighth Volume of Low's Copyright Series of American Books 
*rice ls 64; or cloth, 2s. 





CONTENTS, 

SOCIETY and SOLI-| DOMESTIC LIFE. CLUBS. 
TUDE. | FARMING, COURAGE, 
CIVILIZATION. | WORKS and DAYS. | SUCCESS. 
ART. BOOKS. OLD AGE, 





ELOQUENCE. 


HEDGED IN. 
By the AUTHOR of “The GATES AJAR.” 
In 1 vol. small Syo, price 2s 6d. 


Published simultaneously in London and Boston by arrangement with the Author. 


The BOTTOM of the SEA. By L.Sonrel. Translated and 


Edited by ELtuu Ricu. Post svo, with 67 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


& 

The PHOTOGRAPHIC ART JOURNAL. Illustrated with 
Photographs printed in permanent Pigments. Royal 4to, and continued 
Mouthily, 2s 6d. 

ILLUSTRATIONS TO NO. I. (ready this day). 
Painting by Jacque, * Return of the Flock,” 3} by 5} inches. 
Scene from Nature, “ View near La Grande Chartreuse,” 6} by 5 inches. 
Engraving by Albert Diirer, * The Nativity,” 7 by 4} inches. 

LIFE and LETTERS of LEOPOLD I., KING of the BEL- 
GLANS. By Tusovone Juste. Translated by Ropert Brack, A.M. One- 
Volune Edition, bound 2 vols. in 1, cloth extra, uniform with the “ Early Days 
of the Prince Consort.” Svo, with 2 Portraits, 16s, [This day. 





NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
| KILMENY. By William Black, Author of ‘‘In Silk 


| Attire. [This day. 


| LONGLEAT. By Elleray Lake. 3 vols. 
ie to HERSELF. By the Author of ‘‘ Anne Judge, 





3 vols. 
[This day. 
Spinster,” &e. 3 vols. [Ready on March 16, 


|HITHERTO. By the Author of ‘‘The Gayworthys.” 3 


vols. [ Ready. 
LORNA DOONE: a Story of Exmoor. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, 188 Fleet street. 


3 vols. [Ready. 


| 
| 
| 





Price 6d, unstamped ; 7d, stamped. 


feos GRAPHIC for SATURDAY, MARCI 12, will contain 


the following Engravings by the most Eminent Artists :— 





Sheep in Winter Time. 

Carnival in Spain. 

The Harvey Torpedo Trial. 

Mrs. J. Wood as Pocahontas 

Scene from the * Heir-at-Law,” 
Theatre, 


| The late Bishop of Chichester, 
Pie-Nic in Australia, 
Pastoral Staff 
The Lord Chancellor. 
| Kimbolton Castle. 
} Graphic America. 
Movulight, after C. Stanfleld, R.A 
Grarnic AMERICA will now appear Weekly. 
The GRAPHIC is also published in Parts containing Five Numbers, Part 3 now 





Strand 





| 


ready, price 2s Ud. 
The GRAPHIC PORTFOLIO, for holding loose numbers, price 2s 6d, can be 
| obtained at the Office, 190 Strand, 


| —— . sinsnesinabsinaiainieniniaennetCns - . —= 
\ ONOGRAMS. — The STATIONERY COMPANY’S. 
1a CATALOGUE and SPECIMENS of MONOGRAMS and CUEAP STA- 
TIONERY, post free.—British and Foreigu Stationery Company, 8, 10, and 12 
Garrick street, Covent Garden, London. 








piceined rey — 
( VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED: 
LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 

Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application to 

THRESHER and GLENNY, Qutiltters, next dour to Somerset Llouse, Strand, 
; London. 

M ONTE CHRISTO CATTLE STATION, 
a Curtis Island, Queensland. 

This eligille property, consisting of a well-grassed and watered cattle run of 
eighty-eight square miles, with pre-emptive right to purchase of 2,137 acres, 
dwelling-house, offices, stockyards, &e., newly erected, and comprising all modern 
improvements, with a well-selectcd mob of cattle,—will be sold by auction at 
Sydney, New South Wales, in the month of June next, unless previously disposed 
of by private contract. This station offers a most eligible opportunity for realizing a 
fortune in a few years—For plan and = further particulars apply to Messrs. 
WESTALL and ROBERTS, 7 Leadenhall street, London, E.C. 





This day is published, 
MY THOUGHT: 
POEMS. 
By DonoTHeA MARIA OGILVY, of Clova. 
Small 4to, bound in gilt cloth, price 7s 6d. 
D. WYLLIE and Son, Aberdeen; aud W, BLackKwooo 
and Son, London and Edinburgh. 
By | ; 
This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s, 
Illustrated by Photographs and Portraits, 


\ EMORIALS of the LIFE and CIHA- 
- 





FREE CHURCH- | 


By J. CARVELL WILLIAMS. — | 


ASSENT. 


RACTER of LADY OSBORNE, and some of 
vughter, Mrs. OSBORNE 
“lt Letters of Arch- 
bishop Whately, Mousieur de Sismondi, and others. 

and Co., Grafton street, 
London: SIMPKIN, 


Her Friends, Edited by her Dx 






Series of Papers from the 

of Dental Science. Ty HENRY Dublin: Hopars, Foster, 

Dentist to the West Londun = publishers to the University. 
MARSHALL, and Co. 


NEW PERIODICAL.—3d Monthly. 
1 UNDAY MORNIN G, 
consisting of Original Articles characterized 
Breadth. Brief, Comprehensive, and 
Royal 8vo, toned paper, handsomely 


hief matters treated; and on 


clearly bh 
by Evangelical 
Thoughtful, 
printed, 
SimpKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., and all Booksellers. 


very 
to be useful and 
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WORKS. 


NEW 


Novel. By the Author of 


3 vols. post Svo, 31s 6d 


NO APPEAL: a 
i “Cut Down Like Gr 
HE LETTERS of the 
SIR GEORGE CORNE WALL LEWIS. 
), With Portrait. 


ass,” 


late RIGHT HON. 


Edited by his Brother, the Rev. 


Sir G. F. Lewis, Bart. Sv in Thursday next, 


GLAND to DELHI: 


JOHN MATHESON, Glasgow. Imy 


a Narrative of Indian | 
rial 4to, with very numerous 
[Vert week, 


| 


Travel. By. 
Illustrations 


N: ARRATIVE of a SPRING TOUR in 
a” GAL. By the Rey. A.C. Smiru, M.A., Ch. Ch., Oxon. Post Svo, 

68 6¢ 
TARIETIES of VICE-REGAL LIFE. By 
Sir WILLIAM Denson, K.C.B., late Governor-General of the Australian 


With 2 Maps. 


and INDUSTRIAL 


ENGLAND, and CONTINENTAL 
LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 
[ Nearly ready. 


a) T v ai . 
HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of the 
NEUTRALITY of GREAT BRITAIN during the AMERICAN CIVILWAR. 
By MONTAGU BERNARD, MLA., Chichele Professor of International Law and 
Diplomacy, Oxford. 1 vol. 8vo. (Yearly ready, 


OME POLITICS; or, the 


considered in relation to Labour, Pauperism, and Emigration. 
GRANT. Svo,7 


SY ASHMERE MISGOVERNMENT. By Roserr 


THORPE. 8vo, 1s 6d. 


TNCLE PETER’S FAIRY TALE 


2 vols, Svo, 28s. 


and Governor of Madras. 


AND SYSTEMS 
ECONOMY of IRELAND, 
COUNTRIES, By T. E. CLirre Les.iz, 


Colonies 


L 
A 


Growth of Trade 


by DANIEL 


for the 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. Edited by ELizaAbetn M. SEWELL.  Feap. 
Svo, 7s 6d. 
—~ 1S a 2 i Cr 
CENES and STUDIES; or, Errant Steps 
} and Stray Fancies. By Captain J. W. CLAYTON, F.R.G.S., late 13th Light 


Crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 


S, EPICUREANS, andSCEPTICS. 


ZELLER, by OsWaALbD J, REICHEL, 


Dragoons. 


HESTOICS 


Translated from the German of Dr. E. 
B.C.L., and M.A. Crown Syo, I4s. 


LOGic, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. 
By ALEXANI 


t Bain, LL.B., Professor of Logie in the University of Aber- 


deen. 2 vols. crown Svo. [in April. 
VIEW of the SCRIPTURE REVELA- 
TIONS c oncerning a FUTURE STATE. By Rr D.D., 


HARD WHATELY, 


Archbishop of Dublin, Ninth Edition. Feap. svo, 5s 


Jeoaen by his WOR 


Weigh a ceriain kind of 


DS: an 


Evidence respecting CHRIST. 


PO eascai = mr SCHOOL SERMONS 


ary ACHED in St. PAUL’S CHURCH, Manchester. By Robert Lamp, 
, Rector. 2¥ . post Svo, 14s. 


TT VENTY-ONE SERMONS 


Attempt to 


1 vol. 8vo, Ss 6d, 


on Subjects more 











r less interesting at the Present Time. By A. WOLFE, M.A., Rector of 
Farnham Al] Saints and of Westley, Bury St Edmund's. F ap. Svo, 7s 6d 
NCIENT HISTORY of EGYPT, ASSYRTA, 


and BABYL« 
Questi 


Ht NTERS ANNOT ATE D EDITION 
SHAKSPEARE'S CORIOLANUS a 


id ANTONY and CLEOPATRA. 12mo, 


NIA 
d Index 


By ELIzasetu M 
Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


SEWELL. Second Edition, with 


us ar 


1s each play. 


TR EATISE on MEDICAL ELECTR ICITY, 


cal and Practical; and its Use ia the Treatment of Diseases, By 
THAUS, M.D. Second Edition, enlarged: with Plate and 62 
xdeuts. Post 8vo, 15s. 





4 Ra AY'S AN ATOMY, Desc riptive and Sur- 
= al. With about 410 oodeuts from Dissections. Fifth Edition, by T. 
MLMES, M.A, Cantab. With a New Tutrodue: on by the Editor. Royal 

ey 25s. 
yp HE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and 
PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. By RicHArp OWEN, 


F.R.S., D.C.L. With 1,472 Woodcuts. 3 vols. Svo, £3 13s 6d, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 


of 


IMUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 





CHEAP BOOKS.—NOTICE, 


| Second-hand copies of the following Books are now on Sale at great! 


reduced pric es °— 
Visit 
Ri 


Russell's Diary 0 f a 
Zobinson; The Il ly Grail: 
3 CUCASUS 3 
| Tudian Archipelago ; 
| Weble ; The Nile and its Bauks, 
Africa ; 
| pean Morel; 
age of the Galatea ; 


| ei 


mania; Forster's L ift 
Ji phson’s Japan Mg ( ‘ohhy ‘s N 
Alaska; Milman’s Annals of Ni 


of Railegh; The 
Mill; From the Levaut, by R. . 
M noirs of Baron Buns nv: 
Buchanan's Lift of Audul wn: 
and the Cake; 
Story of My Love: 
Breezie Langton; Hirell ; 

was Right; Old Town Folk 
Heroines; Phineas Finn, hy Ant 
by Mrs. Oliphant; 
O. Vi WL; Ursala’s Low 
of Noreott's ; Blindpits ; : 
live Iundred other Books 


Lix 


Room Tables, and for Presents 


‘ITY OFFICE, 4 K 





Now ready, with 10 Coloured Views 
Map, d 


RECONNOTTRIN 
A NARRATIVE OF THE 


PRIOR TO THE ARRIVAL 


By Colonel H. * Clam WILKINS, R 


Sirk, ELper, ar 


with I 


ABOUT 


Now ready, 


ROUND 


OR, A RAMBLE 


A Retrospect of the various Changes 


Satu, ELper, ar 


TERENCE MeG¢ 


Wallace's Mala tWf 4 Irchipelar JO; 

> Dilke’s Greater Britain: 
Froude’s: Ret a of 
of Le tdor Ti 


rman | Kin 


Ring and the 
Trenach’s Realities of Trish Lif 


My Enemy's De 
On Both Side 


Oberon Spe ll; 
pret , 


and will be forwarded, postage free on 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIB 


PROCEEDINGS OF 


s Engineer Abyssinian Expediti 


ul Co., 15 Waterloo 


PALL 
FROM THE 
that have occurt 
By Henry B. WHEATLEY. 
1 Co., 15 Waterloc 


Next week, 


”. the Eust ; 


whin's Queen 


Food 1. 


ik Miz 


t, Paul’s C 


Book ; 


ae ‘Lough ; . 
C’. Smith; 
Le cky's ] 
Mane li by 


Juventus 


Memoi 
of the 


Co 


zaheth ; 


r of H. Cray 
IF re shfield’s 


Weld’s Notes on Buri a ly; Burton's Foe ‘il Bickmorg 
es 
Me moir of d 


leridge’ 8 Life of of 


Petherick’s Travels 


lis story of Euro. 
Tie Voy. 
8 Tas. 


BR nw ic] 


vers ITighlands of Turkey, 
Js O f he ng land: 

ithedral ; 
Hawkin: 


W hymper ; 
I Dy ‘lwards. 8 Life 


ss Life of Keay: 


The Subjection of Wi omen, by J. 8 


Arnold ; 


Smoke ; 
wghter 
s of the 


Thi 


The Girl he 


hong Trollope ° 
‘tke: On 
Thomas Bramston: 


Roland You 
Sir 
s Stop “y 


Sea: 


Pri 


Con nt 
The 


Vikram and thi Vampire ; 
Marvie d: 


The 


and School Prizes, is 


RARY, N 


application. 


Edwards's Li fe of ” Rossini: 
I as scam x Abys sinia ; 
Anne it re ford; 


uc ipl esat Stake: 
The ¢ Crust 
y Family ; The 
Fight of Faith: 
lk "Knew le 
A Bool: of 


Minist r’s Wife, 


lyan Earl; The 


That Boy 


Robin Gray; and nearly 
of the Past and Present Season. 


A Revised List of Books in Ornamental Bindings at greatly 
rm prices, well adapted for Gentlemen's Libraries and Drawing. 


also now ready, 


EW OXFORD STREET. 


ING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
from Shetchen made in the Country, anda 
emy Svo, 18s, 


G IN 


OF THE 


E, Aide 


nary 


lustrations, 1 vol 


P IC C ADIL LY 
MALL; 


HAYMARKE! 


IWAN, 


TENANT. 











Edinburgh: A. and C, BLA¢ 


On March 


THE MYSTERY 


31 will be publist 


OF 





K; London: Lo 
Mr. DICKENS'S NEW WORK. 
1ed, price Is 


EDWIN DR OOD. 


THE REC 
MAIN Bi 
EXPEDITIONARY FIELD FORCE, 


EDIT 
R. McCcLiLocu 


de-Camp to the 


For 


8vo, 16s. 


TO HY 


red in the Court 


) place 


2 vols. post S8yo. 


THE 
4 


ION, 


{ 


Part I. 








J of THIS WEEE, 44, 


Church at the Docks—Portrait of Mr. 
Ends—Hatfleld House—Memoria!ls of " 
tecture. and various other 








Papers,—1 Yor 





k street, W.C.; and all 


NGMANS £ 





ABYSSINIA, 
INNOLTRING PARTY 
DY OF 


THE 


Queen, Command 


AND 


DE PARK. 
End of Londen 


IRISH 





By G. L. Torrenna 
SMITH, E_peEr, and Co., 15 Waterloo pl 
sasinhisenteiietiietanincaasatasceaiannapnicintsiaieeaaal 
In a few days, 3 Llustrations, crown 8yo, 6s. 
soon ‘ ’ ‘ . 
LETTICE LISLE. 
By the AvuTHOR of “STONE EvGE,” 
Reprinted from the Cornhil! Magazine. 
Situ, E.per, and Co., 15 Waterloo fen °C. 
In 1} culitianan tient ‘loth, price 16s 


SMITIVS WEALTII OF NATIONS 
STANDARD 


and Co, 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
With Illustrations by S. L. Finpes, 
To be completed in TWELVE Mi Hel . HLY Nu abe rs, uniform with the Origiail 
Editions of * Pi ck” and » Coppertield, 
London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly 


— ass 


SHU RC H for HOB WEG [AN SAM ORS.—The BU [LDEk 


w of Proposed Norwegit2 
M P New Carved Bench 
cot tures on Arch 


Newsmen. 








—oe mePpe 





0, 


—, 


RY, 


sreatly 


Cra), 
fie ld’s 
more’ 
ife of 
rave ls 
Burp. 

Voy. 

Tas. 
rhe ys 
hpe re 
; Life 
ean . 
JS. 
88ini « 
tak . 
Crust 

The 
‘ith 5 
ew he 
al: f 
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Buy 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST, 





LAND BILL; a Correct 

f the SPEECH delivered in the House of 
ae on February 14th, by the Right Hon. 
W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 8vo, 2s. 


CH and the AGE. A Series 
s on the Principles and Present Position 
¢ ie Anglican Church. 8vo, l4s. 
List OF WRITERS :— 
DEAN OF CHICHESTER. 
Bishop OF GLOUCESTER AND Bristow 
Rev. W. J. Irons, D.D. 
Rev. R. St. JOHN TYRWHITT. 
PROFESSOR MONTAGU BURROWS, 
Rev. WALSHAM How. 
Rev. A. W. HADDAN. 
Rev. M. F. SADLER. 
Rev. ALFRED BARRY, DD. 
Sm BARTLE FRERE. 
Rev. W. D. MACLAGAN. 
Rey. ARCHIBALD WEIR, D.C.L. 


REIGN of QUEEN ANNE 
UNTIL the PEACE of UTRECHT. Designed as 
a connecting link between the Conclusion of Lord 
Macaulay's History and the Commencement of 
Lord Mabon’s. By Earl STANHOPE (late Lord 
Mahon). 8vo, 16s. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION, with 


some Remarks on Mr. Forster's Education Bill. 
By the Hon, DUDLEY CAMPBELL, M.A. 8vo, 1s. 


ALPINE FLOWERS. An Explana- 
tion of the Principles on which the Exquisite Flora 
of Alpine Countries may be grown to Perfection 
in all Parts of the British Islands. With numerous 
Illustrations of Rock-gardens, Natural and Arti- 
ficial. and containing descriptions of all the finest 
known kinds, with full directions for their culture. 
By W. Roprnson, F.L.S., Author of “The Parks 
and Gardens of Paris.” Crown 8yo. 

[Next week. 


ASELECTION from the FAMILIAR 
CORRESPONDENCE of the LATE SirCHARLES 
BELL, F.R.S., author of “ The Anatomy and Philo- 
sophy of Expression.’ With Portrait. Post 8vo, 
12s, 


The MISSIONARY in ASIA MINOR. 
With Observations on the State of Society, a De- 
scription of Antiquarian Researches and Dis- 
coveries, and Illustrations of Biblical Literature 

By HENRY VAN LENNEP, D.D., 

With Map and 


and Archeology. 
thirty years resident in Turkey. 
Illustrations, 2 vols. post Svo, 24s. 


A MEMOIR of the LATE Sir 
CHARLES EASTLAKE, P.R.A. By Lady East- 
Lake. Together with additional Contributions to 
the Literature of the Fine Arts. 8vo, 12s. 


TREES and SHRUBS for ENGLISH 
PLANTATIONS. A Seleetion and Description of 
the most Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Native 
and Foreign, which will flourish in the Open Air 
in our Climate ; with Classified Lists of the several 
Species under the heads of Soil, Aspect, Form, 
Colour of Foliage, Season of Blooming, &c., for the 
purposes of Practical Application. By AUGUSTUS 
MONGREDIEN. With Illustrations. vo. 

[Nearly ready. 


LIFE in the LIGHT of GOD’S WORD. 
By WILLIAM THOMSON, D.D., Lord Archbishop of 
York. New Edition, revised and enlarged. Post 


», 5s, 


ACOPIOUSand CRITICALENGLISH- 


LATIN DICTIONARY. Compiled from Original 


Sources, By Wm. Swrra, LL.D., and THEOPHILUS 
HALL, M.A. Medium 8vo, 21s. 
Also, a SMALLER 


EDITION for the USE of 


Square 12mo, 7s Gd. 


SCHOOLS. 


DAMASCUS, PALMYRA, and 
LEBANON, with Travels among the Cities of 
Bas an and the Hauran. By Rev. J. L. Porrer. 
Forming the New Volume of MURRAY'S CHOICE 
TRAVELS. Revised Edition, with Illustrations. 
‘ost 8¥0, 7s Gd [Vert week, 


al » . 

ANCIENT LAW : Its Connection with 

the Early History of Society, and its Relation to 

Modern "Ideas By Henry SUMNER MAINE, 

Corpus Professor of ‘Civil Law and Jurisprudence 

University of Oxford, and formerly Reader 

= Juris; rudence and the Civil Law at the Middle 
Temple. Fourth Edition, Svo, 12s. 








MR. TENNYSON’S NEW VOLUME. 


Now ready, small 8vo, 7s. 


THE HOLY GRAIL; and Other Poems. 


3y ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. 


MR. TENNYSON’S OTHER WORKS. 
POEMS. Small 8vo, 9s. IDYLLS of the KING. Small 8vo, 7s. 


The PRINCESS. Small 8vo, 5s. | conan ogee Collected. Small 8vo, 12s. 

CH ARDEN, &c. Small 8vo, 6s 

MAUD; and Other Poems. Small 8vo, | , » Os. 
‘. — mans¥°>| SELECTIONS. Square 8vo, 5s. 


IN MEMORIAM. Small 8vo, 6s. 
Now ready. 


THE POCKET-VOLUME EDITION OF MR. TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


Ten Volumes, in neat case, price £2 5s. 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate hill, London. 





NEW WORK BY THE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 


Now ready, post 8vo, 9s. 


HEROES OF HEBREW HISTORY. 


By SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, DD, 


tishop of Winchester. 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate hill, London. 





NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR PLUMPTRE. 


Now ready, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


BIBLICAL STUDIES. 


By E. H. PLUMPTRE, MA,, 
Rector of Pluckley, and Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London. 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate hill, London. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘AN ESSAY ON PANTHEISM.’” 


Now ready, Vol. I, demy 8vo, 16s. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND, 
FROM THE REFORMATION TO THE END OF LAST CENTURY. 
A CONTRIBUTION TO THE HISTORY OF THEOLOGY. 
By the Rev, JOHN HUNT, MA, 


Author of “An Essay on Pantheism.” 


STRAIAN and CO., 56 Ludgate hill, London. 





PROFESSOR OWEN’S WORK ON VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. 


Complete in 3 vols. 8vo, with 1,472 Woodcuts, price £3 15s 6d, cloth. 


THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY AND 
PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS 


By RICHARD OWEN, F.R.S., D.C.L., &c., 

Superintendent of the Natural History Departments, British Museum. 
“To every naturalist it will prove indispensable, and the vast accumulation of facts it contains will render it 
a useful book even to those whose occupations are less directly connected with anatomy and physiology.”"— 
Lancet. 
Vol. I. FISHES and REPTILES. With 452 Woodcuts, 2is. 
Vol. II. WARM-BLOODED VERTEBRATES. With 406 Woodcuts, 21s. 
Vol. III. MAMMALIA, including MAN. With copious Ixpexes to the whole work, 
and 614 Woodcuts, 31s 6d, cloth. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster row. 





This day is published. 


PICCADILLY: 





The CONCLUDING VOLUMES ofthe, A FRAGMENT OF CONTEMPORARY BIOGRAPHY. 


HISTORY of EUROPE DURING the FRENCH 













REVOLUTIC IN. Chiefly from the Seeret Archives | 
of \ istria, Prussia, and other German States. Py 
Gen essor VON SyBe Translated from the Third | 
“ mn E lit with much new matter. 

— ag C, Perry, LL.D. With Index. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle strect. 





2 vols. | 
i 


hy | CONTEXTS: 


By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 
Auth 


Late M.P. for the Stirling Burghs ; rof * The Russian Shores of the Black Sea,” &c., &e. 





Flesh.—6. The “ “Couclusion 





The World.—5, Th» 
—Moral. 


1. Love.—2. Madness.—3, Suicide,—1 


With Eight Mustrations by Riemann Dorie. Ia 1 vol. §vo, price 12s 6d 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London 
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NEW BOOKS. 


In 4to, handsomely bound, price 253, This Day. 


GPECIMENS of the DRAW- 
INGS of TEN MASTERS from the —— 
COLLECTION at WINDSOR CASTI 


MICHEL ANGELO, GIORGIONE. 
PERUGINO. PAUL VERONESE, 
RAPHAEL. Poussin, 


LEONARDO DA VINCI. HOLBEIN. 

With Descriptive Text, by B. B. Woopwanp, 
F.S.A., Librarian to the Queen, and 20 Auto- 
types by Edwards and Kidd. 


Np r \D ” > 

HE GREAT LORD FAITR- 

FAX, Commander-in-Chief of the Army of the 

Parliament of England. Life by CLEMENTS 

R. MARKHAM, F.S.A. With Portrait, Maps, 
Plans, and Illustrations, 8vo, 16s. [This day. 


. AMO NG MY BOOKS. sy 
pry 


RvussELL LOWELL. Six Essays: Dryde :- 
Witchcraft—Shakespe: N 

England Two Centuries A; 
seau and the Sentimentalists. 
7s 6d. [This day. 


JULIO ROMANO. | ALBERT DURER. 












NEW VOLUME of the “GLOBE SERIES.” 
RYDEN’S POETICAL 
WORKS. Edited, with a Revised Text, Notes, 


and Memoir, by W. D. Cunistie, M.A. Globe 
Svo, 3s 6d, [Vert week. 


x rT T > : 
TE LAND-WAR. in 
IRELAND. A History for the Times. By 
JAMES GODKIN, Author of “Ireland and her 
Churches.” &vyo, 12s. 

“The book is one which should be read, and read.» z 
it is an easy task, for it is written in a pleasing « and 
even picturesque style, and contains many descriptions 
and sketches which are of a high order of literary 
merit.”"—Datly Veuws. 


N COMPARATIVE 
LONGEVITY in MAN and the LOWER 
ANIMALS. By E. Ray LANkKestsr, B.A. 
Crown 8yo, 4s 6d. [This day. 


ANDBOOK of CONTEM- 


PORARY BIOGRAPHY, By FREDERICK 
Martin, Author of “The Statesman's Year- 
Book.” Extra feap. 8vo, 6s. (This day. 
“*Exceedingly handy and succinct...... Furnishes all 
that is required to satisfy a cursory reference on the 
score of age, date, or career, and is especially valuable 
for its foreign items."—Daily Telegraph. 
“The more we have looked into this Handbook, the 
more we have liked it; it seems to us accurate and 
complete." —Athenzum. 


SECOND SERIES of 


PROFESS SOR ROGERS’ HIS- 


TORICAL GLEANINGS. Wiklif—Laud— 
Wilkes—Horsge Tooke. Crown Syo, 6s. First 
Series, 4s 6d. 

“They are painted with skill, and are surrounded 
with accessories which reflect contemporary habits and 
manners, and which place the portraits in full relief.” 
—Athenzum. 


ATIN TRANSLATIONS 


from TENNYSON. By Professor CONINGTON, 


Professor SEELEY, Dr. «x ssEY, T. E. 
KEBBEL, &c. Edited by A. J. Cuunen, M.A, 
Extra feap. Syo, 6s. (This day. 


O* some CHARACTERIS- 
TICS of BELIEF, SCIENTIFIC and RELI 
GIOUS. Hulsean Lectures for 1869. By Joun 

VENN, M.A. 8yvo, 6s 6d, (This day. 


puke WEEK of CREATION: 


or, the Cosmogony of Genesis considered in its 
Relation to Modern Science. By G, WARING- 
TON, Author of * The Historic Character of the 
Pentateuch Vindicated.” Crown Svo, 4s 6d 
[This day. 


DJORTRAITS. A New Volume 


of Poems, by Avat ‘STA Webster, Author of 
“ Dramatic Studies,” &. Feap. Svo, 3s 6d. 

“Mrs. Webster's ‘Dramatic Studies’ and ‘ Transla- 

tion of Prometheus" have won for her an honourable 

place among our female pocts. She writes with 

remarkable vigour and dramatic realization, and bids 

fair to be the most successful claimant of Mrs 
Browning's mantle."—British Quarterly Review 


D ARWINISM. The 


ae IACHIAN FLO( : m Lecture delivered 
fore the Torquay Natural History Society, 

| sel 31,1870. By THomAs R.R. Srepeina, 

M.A. Crown 8vo, sewed, ls. (This day. 















MACMILLAN and CO., London. 











NEW EDITIONS. 


SECOND EDITION of the COBDEN CLUB VOLUME 
on the LAND QUESTION, 


SYS STEMS of LAND TENURE 


in VARIOUS COUNTRIES. A Series of 
Essays published under the sanction of the 
Cobden Club. 8yvo, 12s, (This day. 

The subjects treated are:—1. Tenure of Land in 
Ireland—2. Land Laws of England—%. Tenure of 
Land in India—4, Land System of Belgium and Hol- 
land—5. Agrarian Legislation of Prussia during the 
Present Century — 6. Land System of France —7. 
Russian Agrarian Legislation of 1861—8. Farm Land 
and Land Laws of the United States, 

“An important repertory of information on the 
manner in which other nations have dealt with a great 
question, which is the dominant question at present 
with « yursel ves, "—T7imes. 

-Must be regarded as of exceptional authority and 
value.”"—Fortnight/y Review. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


Y Toe , . 

ON LABOUR: its Wrongful 
Claims and Rightful Dues, its Actual Present 
and Possible Future. By W. T. THornron, 
Author of “A Plea for Peasant Proprietors.” 
Svo, l4s. 

“Likely to be for some time the text-book of those 
who write and speak on this subject Mr. Thornton 
has the merit of producing, not only a book which 
ought to be read, but a book which can be read.’"— 
Daily News. 

SECOND EDITION, Now Realy. 
‘ ,ryy Ty EY? ‘ 
ME. GLADSTONE’ 
JUVENTUS MUNDI:" GODS and MEN of 
the HEROIC AGE, Cr. 8vo, with Map, 10s 6d. 

“ There is probably no other writer now living who 
could have done the work of this book, no other writer 
who unites in himself such wide and deep cultivation, 
so much practical knowledge of men, and who with all 
his experience, and after all his hard and long labour, 
preserves so much spring and elasticity of mind. At 
any rate, it would be difficult to point out a book that 
contains so much fullness of knowledge along with so 
much freshness of perception aud clearness of presenta- 
tion.” — Westminster Review. 


THIRD EDITION, Now Revrdy. 


S CAU’S’ BIO- 
ME S MARTINEAL BI 


GRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 1852—1868, Crown 
Svo, 8s 6d. 

“The writing of these sketches is good as their 
form and size would permit; they ure thoroughly 
readable, instructive, and even elevating, as their tone 
constantly tends to stimulate sympathy with many 
sorts of people, without relaxing the right conscious- 
ness of the duty of a moral judgment of the men who 
come before us. They are marked throughout by a 
fine suggestiveness which does much to compensate 
for want of greater elaborateness of presentation.”"— 
Saturday Review. 


THIRD and ENLARGED EDITION, This Day. 


‘ » 
Sr. PAUL'S EPISTLE to the 
a The Greek Text, with English 
Notes. By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of 
the Temple. Crown Svyo, 7s 6d. 

The present edition is nearly twice the length and bulk 
of the former, Not a page remains unaltered ; for the 
most part it has been entirely re-written, 

SECOND EDITION, This Day. 
wep TK . r 
RE COLLECTIONS of OX- 
FORD. By G. V. Cox, M.A., Inte Esquire Bedel 
and Coroner in the University. Cr. Svo, 10s 6d. 








“An amusing farrago of anecdote, and will plea- 
santly recall in many 2 Country parsonage the memory 
of youthful days,”"—7'ines 

SECOND EDITION, with APPENDIX. 
‘ hl . SAT DAN LIAN 
Hk LIFE of HENRY VENN 
ELLIOTT, Perpetual Curate of St. Mary's, 
Brights m. By JostAn BATEMAN, M.A., Auhtor 
of “The Life of Daniel Wilson,” &. Crown 
Svo, with Portrait, 8s 6d. 
NEW and CHEAPER ISSUE. 


EGENDS of NUMBER NIP. 
By MARK Lemon. Illustrated by C. Keene, 
Extra feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. (This day. 

CHEAP EDITION of 
- rive . ‘ x5 

HE DOVE in the EAGLE’S 
NEST. By the Author of “ The Heir of Red- 
clyffe. In 1 vol. crown Svo, 6s. 

FOURTH EDITION of 
‘ mn ra . 
BIBLE PEACHINGS in 
NATURE. By the Rey. HvuGH MAcMILLAN 
Extra feap, 8vu, 6s. 
SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, of 
al ‘ . . Y ’ 

AMEOS trom ENGLISH 
HISTORY, from ROLLO to EDWARD IT. By 
the Author of * The Heir of Redclyffe.” Extra 
feap. Sve, 5s. 


A HOUSEHOLD BOOK of 


ae POETRY. Select reeagees arranged, 
“eer 





with N by the bishop of DUBLIN 
Extra f up. Svo, 5s td ourth fi sousand 
“The Archbishop has conferred in ful 
book an important gift on the whol g 
population of the world.”—/all Ma'l 





MACMILLAN and Cv., London, 





a 
CLARENDON PRESS BOOks, 


GMITH's WEALTH of X4. 


TIONS An Inquiry into the Nature 
il 
f 





Causes of the W th o Nations, and 

Suirn, LL.D. Edited, with Notes. by pat 

sor Rogers, 2 vols. 8vo, with Pi ortrait, 21g, 
(This day, 


SECOND EDITION, with INDEX, This Day, 


MANUAL of Fr: AL 


ECONOMY for COLLEGES and Sci 
By Professor Rovei Extra feap, 8¥o nae 


A? MANUAL of ANCIEy? 


HISTORY, from the Earliest Times to the Ry 
of the Western Empire. By Georg g — 
LINSON, M.A. 8vo, L4s, wast 
‘Few men are better fitted for such a task than p 
fessor Rawlinson, and we find in this volume pe 
evidence that he has completed the und ortaking ie 
very admir ble way. He has ranged his authorities 
given tue result of modern investigations, and general) 
brought the Manual up to the present date iy ; a minuy, 
concise, and ate manner, which renders te 
volume a handy and excelleut work of references” 
Examiner. 








Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON Press, and 
lished by MACMILLAN and CO., London, Publishes 
the University. ° 


a 


NEW NOVELS. 
2 vols. crown Svo, price 2Is, 


la hl Yr ’ aa 
Tie STORY of PAULINE. 
an Autobiography. By G.C, CLungs 

toth for vivid delineation of character and fluent 
lucidity of style, *The Story of Pauline’ stands in the 
rst rank of modern fiction.”"—(/obe. 

“An extremely clever novel: not by any means 
faultless or free from wild improbabilities, but at tha 
same time full of ability, and of what may becoms reg} 
py wer “—Literary Churchman, 

*The story is entirely free from what is usually 
manal in that misused word ‘sensation,’ and yet it 
excites and retains the interest of the reader from the 
first chapter to the last."—t‘heltenham Examiner, 





2 vols. crown 8yo, price 21s, 


‘eI! ™ “ > rv _ 
ESTELLE RUSSELL. By 
the Author of * The Private Life of Galileo,” 
“A tale told with much skill, vigour, taste, and effec. 
tive analysis of character.”"—Jaily Telegraph, 





NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “The HEIR of 
REDCLYFFE.” 


THe CAGED LION. By 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. With 6 Llustrations, 
crown Syo, 63. 
“ Prettilyand tenderly written ; and will. with young 
people especially, be a great favourite.”"—Daily Neus, 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


rue SOLICITOR - GENERAL an 
“The FREEDOM of OPINION NECESSARY 
in an ESTABLISHED CHURCH ina FREE 
COUNTRY.” See MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 

for MARCH, Is. 


| o> ESSOR SEELEY on “The 
TEACHING of POLITICS.” — See MAC- 
MILLAN’S MAGAZINE for MARCH, Is 


wl FE. A. FREEMAN on “The 
ORIGIN of the ENGLISH NATION.” Sx 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for MARCH, ls 


R. ROBINSON ELLIS’S  “ The 
NUPTIALS of PELRUD on SRETE Se 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for MARCH. ls 


wl tev. G. G. BRADLEY on “The 

HOSTEL SYSTEM’ in PUBLIC SCHOOLS” 

See MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE = fer 

MARCH, Is. 

BRAY ® LADY. By the Author 

vin Halifax, Gentleman.” Chapters 

Svat and XIX See MACMILLAN’ 
MAGAZINE for MARCH, Is. 

6 leer Rev. F. bf r ARR AR on 
LEARNING to EAD.” See MAC- 
MILLAN’S MAG ZINE | for MARCH, 1s. 

. sHE tev. ILUGH MACMILLAN’ 

_ *A GRAVE BESIDE a STREAM.” 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for MARCH, ls 
TMHE FRENCH STAGE. sy J.P. 
SeeMACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for MARCH, 

ls. 


par A-NUI, or EASTER ISLAND. 


in Officer of IMLS. “Topaze.” See MAC 


Bs 
MILL AN'’S MAGAZ! NE ft it MARC H, 1s. 


G ENERAL BADEAU on OUR 
RELATIONS with ENGLAND.” See MAG 
MILLAN’S MAGAZINE for MARCH, Is 


M ‘MILLAN’s MAGAZINE, 
4 No. 125, for MARCH, price 1s, now ready. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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